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Suppose 
you had time 


to travel through 10,000 square 
miles of the richest sections 
Southwest, stopping off in 
every county and investigatin 
every farm opportunity—thin 
how perfectly you could locate 
eone best opportunity for you. 


A practical farm man made just such 
atrip through Arkansas and Texas, 
He first stopped at Piggott, in nor- 
thern sas, went out and talked 
with Farmer Gray (who bought for 
$57 per acre a better improved farm than his 
Indiana plac. at $105 per acre.) He got 
the views and experiences of other farmers 
there, asking questions that an experienced 
farmer would ask who was planning to 
locate in that section; and took actual photo- 
graphs of the stock and farms. Then he 
went to the next county—and so on, clear 
down to Lufkin, Texas. where J. E. Berry 
tells of starting with $12 capital and making 
$3300 in 6 years from dairying. 
The result is two books with 115 actual 
to pictures and 100 pages of plain farm 
on as given Vd rane, Renton, des- 
cribing ev nd o rm opportunity 
Southwest. ‘They are the next best thing to 
an actual trip there, and will you 
where your best opportunity is. 


I will send you FREE 


e low fare excursi South it twi 
®@ month via Cotton Belt Route. ‘Write me now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, General Passenger Agent 
1411 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Tt is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 

oducts: in with adund- 


long growing 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and crops. 





our lines, and to prove 


signed sta men @ crops 
and raised the live-stock ; and tell how we can help 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. 


J. F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
261 West Broad Sireet, Savannah, Georgia 


POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


IT] The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD . 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina,\ 
" Alabama aod Florida, write to 
CLARK, 
for Virginia 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


A PERSONAL WORD TO READERS 


We are entering upon a new year of opportunity. The harvests 3 


are over, the rush of farm work somewhat abated, and from now on 
many wet days and long evenings during the coming winter months 
will allow much time for reading and planning. The spring and 
summer months are the seasons of vigorous work, the fall and win- 
ter months are open generally to mind improvement. Each dove- 
tails with the other on the well-managed farm. 


In thinking over the past year, there are many things for which 
we, as farmers, have to be thankful. We have added, in the form of 
farm crops and other products, nearly nine billion dollars to the world’s 
wealth account. This gigantic sum is not of the kind that the stock ex- 
change produces. It is real wealth. It would be necessary to more than 
double the entire money of the world to buy out the farms of this country. 
Standard oil could be bought and paid for by the farmers’ produc- 
tion of 17 days. The gigantic steel trust, if farmers were to put their 
earnings against it, would last but 50 days. When we consider that 
during the past year, every time the sun went down, our farmers 
added $24,000,000 to the wealth of the land, it is readily seen how 


| these things could be done. 


‘The Coming Season of Opportunity 


In entering on this new season for opportunity, the reading and 
studying problems naturally come first. And the farm paper goes 
to the front as the item of first importance. Try to imagine for a 
moment where agriculture would be without the farm. magazines. 
We would be in the mire and in the dark. Progress would surely be 
uncertain and slow. Certainly it is the wealth production of the 
land would be greatly b@low what it is today. I doubt if it would be 
a tenth as much. The expenditure for the farm journal is the small- 
est and best ever made on the farm. 


I am glad American Agriculturist has the opportunity of being 
a servant of so many people. Its family of readers is the largest in 
the world, and they are the best people, too.. Our family consists of 
the substantial country gentlemen, their wives and children. For 
69 years the Old Reliable has been the most constructive force in 
our agriculture, and upbuilding of our farm homes. As, farming has 
improved, so, too, has this journal gone forward. Today it goes 
into more than 150,000 farm homes. My ambition is to see it the 
favorite farm home weekly in 250,000 homes. With your help it 
will reach that figure. We could do so at once, if each present sub- 
scribing member would promptly send in his renewal, and at the 
same time include the subscription of some good neighbor. 


A Generous Subscription Offer 


What better offer could we make than to agree to send the 


copies of these splendid Sit ata | American Agriculturist to yourself and to two others, three sub- 


scriptions—and all three for $2. Furthermore, the new subscribers 
will receive the numbers for the remainder of this year free, their 
subscription being dated to January, 1913. Every number is worth 
even more than the yearly subscription price. Just think of this! 
During the year this magazine will run over 1500 large pages, which, 
if calculated on the basis of book size, would make more than 20 
volumes. To each important phase of farming, at least, one of these 
books will be devoted. A single article may be worth the cost of 
all. Dear A A friends, I want you to do the little service of adding 
at least one name to our list.. It will be a kindness to me, a help to 
our magazine, and a great aid to the power and influence of our 
mutual work. 


Did it ever occur to you how inexpensive your reading matter 
really is? A single extra hen in the flock will lay eggs enough in a 
single year to pay for American Agriculturist for three years, if 
paid in advance. Will any farm family miss the cost of keep for the 
Old Reliable hen? A single pig, if sold when weaned, will pay for 
a five years’ subscription. A row of wheat or of corn across the 
field roo feet long will annually settle the subscription bill. I could 
enumerate, in 50 ways, how the subscription price may be easily 
met. Remember that the weekly visit of a magazine like American 
Agriculturist is worth many times more thamthe dollar it costs. It 
represents’ wealth-making suggestions, better living, _ inspiration, 
knowledge, information to every member of the family. 

I have said these words reluctantly, yet in the hope that we may 
enter into this splendid winter season united and prepared for much 
pleasure, much study and much enjoyment from it. I hope every 
old member of our family will remain with us, and that we may get 


still better acquainted. Consequently, I hope that each of you will 
promptly renew your subscription and at the same time introduce 
a new name and a new face to our big circle of farm workers. I say 
this, kind reader, from the very, bottom of my heart, Will you 


help me? 





Editor American Agriculturist. — | 









There is no needless delay 
about putting the horses up 
for the night and getting into 
your own comfortable home 
when the work is lighted— 
and lightened—by a Rayo 


lantern. Rayo lanterns give 
such a strong, steady light 
you can put your hand on 
‘what you want in a second. 


< Rayo lanterns are the best 
and brightest on the market. 


Made in all kinds of styles 
and sizes, to suit any use. 


Finest material and workman- 
ship; most light for 
the oil - consumed; 
will not blow out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired. Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to light. 

Dealers here; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 
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Noted Farm Sets Pace for New Jersey 


Drynoch Farm in Monmouth County All Tillable--M. A. Rice, the Owner, Advocates Fruit Trees for Shade---Prac- 
Large Corn Acreage--Favors Brown Swiss Cattle--Makes Good Milk 
Hogs--Interested in Poultry Proposition--By D. T. Hendrickson 


tices Excellent Rotation--Grows 
Records—Keeps Numerous 


RYNOCH farm is an attractive one, 
located on the county road between 
Red Bank and Atlantic Highlands, 
N J. There are about 300 acres, 
every foot of which is available for 
the plow. The farm is free from stones, and 
so easy to work, and contains soil so remark- 
ably fertile that it is considered one of the 
best in the state. Melvin A. Rice, the owner, 
is now negotiating for the purchase of the 
adjoining farm of the late Isaac T. Meyer. 
This will add 200 acres more to his property. 
About 25 acrés are taken up by buildings, 
lawns, gardens and flower plats. The house 
is a model of comfort and convenience. A 
feature is Mr Rice’s own reception room and 
library. In the former may be found a rare 
collection of antiques and trophies of the 
chase. In the latter are several thousand 
volumes by standard writers. Most of the 
books are upon education and agriculture, 
the two subjects in which Mr Rice is chiefly 
interested. He is a subscriber to several 
agricultural publications, and ascribes a great 
part of his success to a careful perusal of their 
pages. He thinks it a good thing to read of 
the success of other farmers, and says that 
there is hardly a paper but contains some new 
idea. So he advises all farmers to subscribe 
for one or more standard farm papers. 


Ornamental Trees Should Bear Fruit 


Mr Rice believes that every farmhouse 
should have attractive surroundings. He has 
transplanted his belief into practice, although 
it is Mrs Rice who exercises immediate super- 
vision over that part of home life. Not the 
least attractive of Mrs Rice’s many interests 
is the rose garden. All kinds of flowers are 
grown, and cut flowers may be found upon 
the dining room and other tables from early 
spring until late autumn. Mr Rice takes 
great pride in his vegetable garden, which 
comprises an acre or more. He thinks that 
all farmers should pay more attention to rais- 
ing vegetables. Drynoch farm is carefully 
platted out. The fields contain on an aver- 


age of 20 acres. Wide lawns radiate from 
the barns to all parts of the farm. Fruit 
trees grow on both sides of all the lanes, and 
quite an additional income is thus obtained. 
Fruit trees are also used for shade around 
the buildings. Mr Rice believes that every 
farmer should have plenty of trees, and that 
when he does set a tree to set a fruit tree. 
This fall 8000 square feet of concrete walks 
will be laid, joining the house with other 
buildings. 


Good Rotation Practiced 


The chief crops are clover, alfalfa, corn 
and potatoes. The old-fashioned rotation of 
corn, potatoes and clover is _ practiced. 
Mr Rice is a crank when it comes to alfalfa. 
This is the one crop upon which he uses 
commercial fertilizers. Four crops are har- 
vested every year, and there are at present 
90 tons in the barns. The yield of clover hay 
this year was 70 tons, making a total of 160 
tons of hay- 

After the land has been in grass for two 
years it is plowed deeply and planted to corn, 
the ground having been previously given a 
heavy coating of manure. A.manure spreader 
is employed for this purpose. After the land 
has been plowed for cern, it is harrowed well 
and furrowed off into hills 3%x4 feet. Fre- 
quent and shallow cultivation is practiced. 
There were 80 acres of corn this year. It is 
estimated that the yield will be in excess of 
70 bushels of shelled corn an acre, a total of 
about 5600 bushels. : 

Considerable corn is also grown for silage, 
and there will be 350 tons of such fodder in 
the silos.this year. Several acres are also 
devoted to root crops, which are used for 
cattle and chicken feed. 

Mr Rice, who probably employs more up- 
to-date methods in his farming than anyone 
in Monmouth county, has a cow barn that is 
a model for cleanliness and convenience. He 
designed it himself to meet the standard of 
certification required by the New York 
county medical society. The requirements 


for milk certification are very rigid. There 
are 600 cubic feet of air and 6 square feet 
of windows for each cow. The feed is kept 
in a separate building. 

In the cow barn is space for 40 cows, 20 
on each side. There are in an adjoining 
building two bull pens, two calving pens and 
16 calf stalls. The floor is of cement and so 
constructed that it can be flushed through- 
out. In front of the stalls is a trough for 
watering the cows. : 

Just off the cow stalls, but separated from 
them by tight doors, is the milk room. No 
one but the dairyman is allowed in this room. 
Patent’ milk pails are used, by means of 
which the milk is strained through cheese 
cloth. No wood is visible in the entire build- 
ing, except the framework, and there appears 
to be nothing to which dirt or dust may 
cling. 

Mr Rice’s herd consists at present of 53 
head, three bulls, 31 milkers and 19 calves 
and yearlings. In the herd there are a few 
Jerseys, with the famous bull Baron at the 
head. The greater part are, however, Brown 
Swiss. Mr Rice claims the following points 
of superiority for the Brown Swiss cattle: 
The animals are very hardy, of good size, 
easy keepers, thrive on less feed than any 
other breed, healthy and intelligent, good 
milkers, giving milk rich in protein and fine 
for makthg cheese, cannot be beaten for beef 
cattle, and have a milking period at least 
four years longer than Jerseys or Guernseys. 
This latter fact is proved by two cows, Belva’s 
Bridget, 11 years old, and Chatham Girl, 13 
years old, each six months fresh and each 
giving 24 pounds daily. 

The cattle are fed twice daily a ration 
consisting of 15 pounds of silage and as much 
mixed clover and alfalfa hay as they will 
eat. The morning I visited Drynoch farm, 
29 cattle in all stages of lactation had pro- 
duced 343 pounds of milk. The pride of the 
herd is Lois, who took the silver cup at the 
recent county fair for the greatest milk pro- 

{To Page 486.] 2.3-4-5 








Accommodations for 160 Cows on a Well Conducted Western New York Farm 


In Livingston county on a farm owned by Herbert Wadsworth, the dairy business is followed with considerable profit. 





s 


The excellent 


herd of cattle is kept up in fine condition by the liberal crops which the farm affords through being well fertilized and managed. Thé 
milk goes largely to Rochester. The cows are well housed, as noted in the picture, and ample provision is made for crops. 
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FARMING ON EXPENSIVE LAND 








Co-operation to Solve Tenancy Problem 


Owners of Large Estate Believe in Liberal Policy--Land Formerly a Hunting and Fishing Ground--How the Drainage 
Problem Was Worked Out---What Drainage Has Done--Good Equipment Provided—Live Stock 


Farming to Be Developed —The 


HE problem of a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the relations that should 
exist between landlord and tenant 
is being worked out on the Joseph 
Harrison, Jr, estate near Annawan, Ill, Ab- 
sentee landlordism in many instances has 
proved a curse to the land. There are farms 
in Illinois that bear testimony to the fact 
that the owners have little thought save that 
of securing the highest returns with the least 
possible expenditure. The men who are 
directly responsible for the policy to be pur- 
sued on the Harrison estate believe that only 
through co-operation between landlord and 
tenant can the landlord secure the best re- 
turns, and can the tenant really prosper. 
These men are Messrs R. L. Taylor and T. B. 
Prosser, of a trust company in Philadelphia 
that is responsible to the Harrison heirs for 
the management of the estate. In active 
charge of the estate is Mr A. E. Quaife. 

The estate has been in the hands of the 
Harriscn family for 30 years. Practically 
all of the farm was-once covered with water. 
Indeed, with the exception of a small area 
of higher land, the farm was a famous hunt- 
ing and fishing ground. The real develop- 
ment of the farm began six years ago with 
the organization of the Green river drainage 
project. At that time the land had little value. 

The real value existed only in the possi- 
bilities that might come through proper 
development. The transition stages in the 
development of farming are now more or 
less clearly shown on this estate. There is 
first the raw land, then grain farming, and 
finally, live stock farming. The final or more 
intensive types of farming are hardly illus- 
trated as yet. 


How the Drainage Problem Was Solved 


The drainage problem has hitherto been 
the greatest of the problems confronfing the 
management. Green river, a _ shallow, 
crooked stream, flowed through the estate and 
formed the. basis for the flooded land used 
for hunting and fishing. The Green river 
progect carried to completion the straighten- 
ing of the crooked channel of the river. A 
canal some 60 feet wide was cut through the 
estate. For this work, the estate con- 
tributed $50,000. With the completion of 
this project, the first great step in a thor- 
oughly drained farm was finished. Next in 
the working out of the problem was the 
building of open ditches to carry off the sur- 
plus surface water. These ditches were also 
to afford a deeper drainage than was possi- 
ble with tile. Dry land dredges and floaters 
were called into service and 3% miles of 
open ditches constructed. These ditches have 
the channel of a respectable canal, as they 
are 8 feet deep and 30 feet wide. With a 
channel kept free from weeds and silt, they 
do their work in a very satisfactory manner. 
They have done work that could hardly have 
been accomplished by any other agent. 

The final step in working out the drainage 
problem was the laying of tile drains. The 
level ground necessitated mains having but 
little slope. The real slope was secured 
through the laterals. Plotting out the tile 
drainage system was done very largely by 
the manager. The efficient work accom- 
plished shows the value of farm engineering 
work as taught in our agricultural colleges, 
Mr Quaife being a graduate of the four-year 
agricultural course at Iowa state college. 

In addition to careful work in laying out 
the system, the actual work of laying some of 
the mains required considerable care. Much 
of the soil is of the heavy, black type, with 
a clay subsotl. Some of the land, however, 
is underlaid with sand. The proposition of 
laying mains through this sand caused much 
trouble, but by bedding the ditches with 
papers, and sometimes with dirt of the gum- 
bo type, the work was finished. The werk 


of laying all the tile necessary has not -been 
fully completed. When this has been done, 
the place will be underlaid with drains not 
more than 10 rods apart. Including money 
spent on the Green river project, the total 
cost of the entire drainage system will 
amount to about $75,000. 

The statement has been made that the 
estate was practically all under water a few 
years ago. Today, with a few minor excep- 


tions, all the fields are thoroughly drained. 


The drainage work on a field of 240 acres 
was completed last fall. At that time rushes 
and slough grass grew luxuriously on this 
field, forming a mass of vegetation that 
would conceal a man with a team and wagon. 
This spring the land was put under cultiva- 
tion. The August 1 promise on this field of 
corn was 75 bushels an acre. Another field 
of 90 acres had yielded but poor returns at 


the best, when put in corn or grain. Part of 
the land was swampy. Last year, after the 
tile drainage had been installed, this field 


yielded 60 bushels of oats an acre. The per- 
son who sees the farm as it is today will 
require quite a little imagination to picture 
the farm as it was when the ducks and fish 
found on it a cengenial home. 

Now that the land has been brought under 
cultivation, and the drainage system practi- 
cally completed, the proposition of securing 
the best type of tenants is the main one. 
Men with ability are sought. It is believed 
that a liberal policy toward the tenants will, 
in the end, be to the benefit of the landlord. 
A share rent of two-fifths is received. Re- 
turns from grain are based upon delivery at 
the elevator, tenants paying transportation 
costs. The cost of seed, cultivation, thresh- 
ing, and other incidental expenses are borne 
by the tenant, who also furnishes necessary 
implements and live steck. The present 
leases run from one to five years. 
future the lease will be for one year, with 
option of lease as long as desired. If a ten- 
ant does good work, he is practically assured 
of a farm as long as he cares to rent. 

The management demands of the tenants 
reasonable results. It is realized that good 
equipment must be provided if the tenants 
are to secure these results. The house, the 
barn and other buildings should be such as 
wilt give a reasonable tenant no ground for 
complaint. Half of the houses on the Harri- 
son estate are modern, with furnace, bath- 
room and cellar. Other houses are being 
thus equipped as fast as the work can be 
done. 
and the largest has 12. None are less than 
two stories. Barns are all large, having 
room for from 10 to 20 horses, and up to 100 
head of cattle. The largest barn is-60x100 
feet. All have mows holding from 75 to 
100 tons of hay. Mr Quaife believes that 
with good straw at present values, room 
provided by mows will pay for itself many 
times. 

Barns that have been built within the last 
year or two are provided with concrete foun- 
dations. Ample crib and implement room is 
provided by large double cribs on every piace. 
Modern poultry and hog houses are on sev- 
eral of the farms, and will be erected on 
others. The estate is doing all that could 
be reasonably expected to provide tenants 
with all equipment necessary to carry on live 
stock farming. It is even planning to set 
out small orchards, so that every family may 
have plenty of fruit. 


Size of Farms 


The estate consists of 4320 acres, 3000 acres 
being in the main portion, with 1320 acres in 
another body. The main body of land 
stretches out four miles; with a width of 1% 
miles. At present there are nine farms 
equipped with buildings. Amother set of 
buildings is planned, making 10 farms. Farms. 


In the 


The smallest house has seven rooms, . 


Opportunity Offered—By J. M. Fuller 


range in size from 280 to 800 acres. The 
manager believes that a good tenant will 
more likely rent a. well-equipped farm of 
say 400 acres rather than take a smaller 
place. Another advantage in having the larger 
farms is that there are fewer men to deal 
with. Realizing that the matter of seed selec- 
tion and testing, especially in the case of corn, 
has much to do with returns, the manager 
gives every assistance possible in the way of 
selecting seed and in testing. Every farm 
has a house built for the-special purpose of 
seed storage. Seed corn is supposed to be 
gaihered by November 1. Under ordinary 
conditions this will avoid frozen seed. From 
the corn thus gathered the best type of ears 
is selected and kernel tests made. The corn 
is graded before planting. Seed corn testers 
and graders have, to a large extent, been fur- 
nished the tenants. Last spring practically 
all the corn planted was subjected to the ear 
test. Not counting corn destroyed by worms 
or from other causes, the stand the past 
spring averaged from 2% to three stalks 
a hill. 

At the time the estate was visited the 2500 
acres of corn gave promise of yielding from 
50 to 90 bushels an acre, with an average of 
at least 60 bushels. One field of 300 acres 
was quite promising, having tall, large 
stalks, with ears especially well developed 
for that time of the year. The prospect of 
50% greater yield than secured by the aver- 
age farmer in Illinois may be explained by 


‘the fact that the land is new, seed corn selec- 


tion has been followed and sufficient rain 


has fallen. ; 
Wheat and Oats Are Profitable 


Winter wheat is considered a profitable 
crop, yields ranging from 25 to 40 bushels 
an acre having been secured. One field this 
year averaged 38 bushels of first-class wheat. 
The yield of oats for the past three years 
has ranged from 50 to 70 bushels an acre. 
While oats are a part of the rotation, it is 
the policy to grow them at a profit, and not 
merely as necessary to secure rotation. Yields 
that have been secured would indicate that 
the policy is proving practical. 

Practically all of the soil is almost virgin. 
It would probably produce large crops for 
years to come without the presence of live 
stock. The policy of maintaining the fertility 
of the soil as well as possible, together with 
the fact that the addition of live stock means 
an easy method of transporting the grain 
from the farm, demands that this type of 
farming be more and more followed. The 
building of hog houses, together with the 
presénce of barns, affording ample room for 
cattle and other stock, shows that the preb- 
lem will be taken care of. Little land will 
be pastured, as cattle will be shipped in dur- 
ing the fall. Such a policy will distribute 
the labor through the idle fall and winter 
months and enable the tenants to keep a’ 
man the year around. The short haul te 
the Chicago market will be an advantage. 
While it is not thought that the tenants will 
take seriously to dairying, it is the intention 
to build silos on the farms. 

Other Problems 

The problem of furnishing posts for such 
a large farm is rather a serious one, with 
good cedar posts costing not less than 
20 cents each. There are about 100 acres 
of sandy land on the north end of the estate. 
Some of this is composed of sand dunes that 
have no value whatever for growing ordinary 
crops. It is planned now to utilize this sandy 
land for the growing of post timber. Locusts 
will be set out. Catalpas for windbreaks 
and for post timber are to be set out near 
the farmhouses. These two sources of sup- 
ply will, it is thought, furnish posts for the: 
entire estate, as well as for firewood. y 

The problem of transportation is not a in 
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small one. The southern end of the estate 
is five miles from a railroad station, The 
length of the average haul from the estate 
is seven miles. With good roads and a good 
team, one man can haul two loads a day to 
the station. The Hennepin canal passes one 
mile from the southern end of the estate. 
Effort is being made to deveiop the shipping 
of grain on the canal. Already 10,000 bushels 














An Effective Drainage Ditch 


have thus been shipped. If all the grain 
raised on the estate can be delivered in this 
manner, it will mean a saving of fully one- 
half, as against the expense of hauling to the 
railroad station. Five loads can be hauled to 
the canal, as against two to the railroad sta- 


tion. The actual saving is about 3 cents a 
bushel. 
The management of the Harrison estate 


has before it an opportunity that is unique. 
The fertility of the soil has not been depleted. 
Returns both to landlord and to tenant ought 
to be quite ample. With co-operation 
between both parties, the fertility of the 
soil can be maintained. The management has 
evidenced a spirit that is liberal and progress- 
ive. It has the desire to build up a com- 
munity spirit that will be for the good of all. 
There certainly could be offered no better 
opportunity of showing that with proper co-op- 
eration landlordism is not antagonistic but 
rather is beneficial to the best interests of a 
community. 


Draining Quicksand—Land can be made 
suitable for tree growth so far as soil mois- 
ture is concerned. It should be remembered 
that the situation where quicksand occurs is 
likely to be identified with unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions, namely poor air drainage 
and untimely frost. Quicksand owes its char- 
acter to its fine sand.texture, plus excess of 
water. When the water is removed, its 
quicksand properties are lost. However, this 
material is most likely to enter the tile, and 
special precautions to insure a close joint 
should be taken. It is often wise to wrap 
the joints with one thickness of burlap. A 
gravel, straw or sod filter is often feasible 
and very helpful.—[Prof E. O. Fippin, New 
York State Agricultural College. 3 





INTENSIVE_TILLAGE FOR TRUCK 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


The truckers of the Norfolk section owe 
much of their success to the thorough till- 
age given the soil, both before the crops are 
sown as well as after. Fifty years’ expe- 
rience has taught them that the soil, in 
order to give best results, must be drained, 
limed, humused and tilled. It is of the 
latter feature that special mention is made 
at this time. Much of the trucking land 
is underdrained or tiled. .Much of it is also 
subsoiled. .The truck land is supposed to 
be plowed once each year with the double 
plew, going down 6 to 8 inches. As most of 
the land is made to produce two to four 
crops annually much of the subsequent 
plowing is done with one horse and is 
not deep. 

The cutaway disk is used largely before 
plowing. It cuts up trash that may be on 
top and also cuts, fines and mellows the 
soil to the depth of 3 or 4 inches. After 
the surface is thoroughly mellowed, the 
double plow is put on, and the land turned 
as nearly bottom upward. as possible, com- 
pletely burying the top soil with any 
manure or humus that may have been on 
top. Then the disk is used again to pul- 
verize thoroughly the top 3 or 4 inches. In 
this way every portion of the furrow turned 
is thoroughly mellowed, pulverized and 
made fine. Then it is harrowed, often using 
harrows of special construction, with very 
fine, small teeth, so that on-a 10-acre field 
there may not be seen a chunk or clod of 
dirt half an inch in diameter. 

This thorough preparation of the seed bed 
insures a good start for the seed when 
planted, because the fine earth hugs the 
seed closely and germination begins at once, 
and this is why a _ successful grower of 
alfalfa gets his crop up in less than 100 hours’ 
time. 

After the land is thoroughly harrowed it 
is frequently rolled. Then an old white- 
haired darky and a _ sure-footed mule are 
called into requisition, to lay off the land 
into rows or beds, as may be desired. These 
rows are in most instances as straight as 
a gun barrel. There is not a stick or stone 
or clod to mar their straightness, and such 
a field is a thing of beauty, even before the 
seed is sown. As soon as the seedlings show 
above ground tillage begins. If the crop be 
kale or spinach, two of the most important 


fall crops, they are put into beds of 
two, four, or as many as eight rows in 
a bed, about 12 inches apart between the 
rows. 


The plants are thinned out to 4 to 6 inches 
apart. The push hoe is used largely in cul- 
tivating, and one cultivation consists in the 
hands going through and thinning out the 
plants, and cleaning out any grass or weeds 
that may be growing between them. This 


work is mostly done by colored women. 
When completed the expensive part of the 
tillage is ended. 

It is customary with many to set out cab- 
bage plants in the spinach beds in Novem- 
ber, after the spinach is cultivated and laid 
by. Spinach goes to market every week dur- 
ing the winter, and when cleared off the 

















Hog House on Harrison Farm 


field is in a cabbage crop. That crop gets 
two or three cultivations with horse power; 
and then it goes to market in April, May 
and June. At once corn is planted on the 
land,’ from which two crops have been 
already taken, plowing the land after the 
cabbages have been marketed. The June. 
planted corn on such soil comes up quickly 
and grows rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, that 
the busy trucker cannot get through it more 
than twice or three times, At the last work- 
ing he sows it full of cowpeas, with which 
to make humus for the soil. 

Other crops than corn are grown aftei 
the winter crops of kale and spinach. But 
the soil is expected to grow two, three and 
even four crops, year after year, each one 
cultivated, except the cowpeas, three or four 
times, sometimes more, so such land Is 
plowed three or four times and cultivated 
10 or 12 times during the year. This con- 
stant grooming, especially if humus and lime 
be plentifully applied, makes the land fairly 
shine, and it does one good to see such 
work, such soil, such management and such 
crops. 

By mid-September many thousands of acres 
within 10 or 15. miles of Norfolk are pre- 
pared, as stated, and covered with growing 
fall and winter crops. This year the dry 
fall has interfered somewhat with successful 
seeding. The surface soil is a fine, sandy 
loam, some of it free from clay, and some 
with varying quantities of cley in it, all 
underlaid with clay subsoil, as a general 
rule. Some of the soil will leach and it is 
avoided, excepting for a few special crops, 
for which such land is suited. Such land 
permits and encourages thorough tillage. 
The Norfolk truckers have long since found 
that tillage is manure: 























The Substantial and Attractive Type of Buildings on the Illinois Farms of the Harrison Estate 
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Trapping this Fall 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
very 
genuine Victor Trap 
is pierced with a 


Ask your Dealer 


Insist on th he" 














TRAPPERS GET BUSY 


BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to tra: 
far bearing animals during the he oon a. +4 
man or boy living in — ee can add goodly 


sum to his 

ments. W ofarniahk BOOT UT oe LLY Aplin cher plete 

Fi go dy Guide which tells you the size of trap and 

bait to use for the differentanimals, how 

move the skins and prepare them for market. We 

r) aly! baits at — pee. 
‘oun 

Pitan ert inae "aeioeie eee sna 

m. Our e 
are ripper oF ‘Wa nea are pri 


“Ve"will help y a 


F. Cc. TAYLOR & Co. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
785 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louls, Mo. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. = 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer ok Re 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. ~ye' § 
We make them soft, light, odoriess, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when so 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 




















to buy them, and worth more. It 
will certainly pay you to look into it, 
Our illustrated catalog gives # lot of 
information. Tells how to tak take off and 
care for hides; how we pay the freight 
both ways; about our marvelous brush 
dy4ing process which is a tremendous 
advantage to the customer, especially 
on horse hides and calf sking; i 
the goods we sell, wer. ete. 
we never send out this valuable book 
qaogee spon request, If you want a 
4 ‘a in your correct address, 
Frisian Fur Company, 
srt Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


process that CURES AND PRESERVES 
hawereseon & SHOULDERS. Real Liquid 
Smoke. Send 25 eee stamps, to pay postage : aaa 
we willsend Pp 

pounds salted meat. 


FIGARO COMPANY 
609 main st. DALLAS, TEXAS 


RAW FUR 


reason; we pees mT, 
charge no cotataenton "ox or expres: make qut 
returns, and post you reimdt rite for free 
Price list, tags, etc. Men iably paper 


BENJAMIN Oman Inc. 
125-127 West 26th St., te New ‘Work 
References: Any bank or commercial agency 


SKUNK & 


png aerey mca J. Jewett & Sona, meaweod.’ ».¥., Dept. 9 

















satisfied 
shippers say we 
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We buy Skunk, Mink, Musk. 
rat and all other raw furs at 
thera a prices, and give 

rtments and “A 





When You Write Ee jou oe 
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feed for milk cows in 


GREAT OAKS FROM ACORNS GROW 


Orange Judd Boys’ Corn Club 





One of the conditions covering the 
boys’ corn contest, is that the corn 
be judged. In awarding the prizes, 
yield per acre is to be credited 60 
points; completeness, accuracy and 
intelligence of the reports 25 points; 
for exhibit at fair or corn show, and 
score card rating 15 points, In many 
instances there has been no oppor- 
tunity to exhibit corn at fairs or corn 
shows, these not being in existence in 
all of the states. 

To provide for all cases, those who 
have not already exhibited the corn, 
should do so at once, Select 10 ears 
which you consider the best 10-ear 
sample you can obtain, put this corn 
in a box and send b; express, prepaid, 
to the person below representing your 
state. These men in each instance ere 
connected with the agricultural col- 
lege or experiment station of your 
state, and they will judge the corn 
and send the report covering the 
score card rating. Isolated cases can 
be met by sending the samples of corn 
direct to American Agr‘culturist, 315 
Fourth avenue, New York. 

In the following list you will find 
the name and the address to whom 
you are. to send your corn: ‘Prof A. 
E. Grantham of Newark; Del, Prof J. 
J. Vernon of Gainesville, Fla, Prof J. 
P. Campbell of Athens, Ga, Prof C. lL. 
Newman of West Raleigh, N C, Prof 
K. C. Davis of New Brunswick, N J, 
Prof E. R. Minns of Ithaca, N Y, Prof 
A. G. McCall of Cohimbus, O, Prof F. 
D. Gardiner of State College, Pa, Prof 
Lyman Carrier of B'acksburg, Va, 
Prof I, 8, Cook, Jr, of Morgantown, 
W Va. 





Farmer Starts Sons Farming 


J, N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 





After his marriage in 1863 G. F. 
Erdley began farming in Center 
county, Pa, on a rented farm. Later 
he bought a farm of 78 acres for 
which he went in debt. In 1873 he 
bought the Reihl farm of 100 acres in 
Union county at $80 an acre, going in 
debt for much of the amount. Four 
years later the barn on this farm 
burned with all the stock and imple- 
ments, causing a. great loss, but he 
soon built the present large barn and 
later a roomy house. 

The Zeller farm of 153 acres was 
bought at auction for $16,000, Mr 
Erdley going in debt for all of this 
sum. No sale was made of his home 
farm, so he stocked the second one 
and hired a man by the year to work 
for him, At this time he was growing 
wheat, oats, corn and potatoes for 
money crops, feeding much of the 
corn to steers and~ hogs during the 
winter, keeping from 10 to 12 cows 
also. He kept a good Percheron stal- 
lion and was raising good horses, 

Wheat fell below $1, steers could 
not always be bought to feed at a 
profit and horses did not pay to raise 
at the prices offered for them in 1894. 
So that year he built a creamery. He 
also put In a chop mill to do his own 
chopping and custom work. for his 
neighbors. The youngest son and the 
sisters made the butter from the 
cream of the two farms and what 
they could buy. The acreage of 
wheat was reduced, ~ more grass 
grown and more hay made for a 
greater number of cows. No steers 
have been fed on the farms since, but 
a silo was built and more full-blood 
Berkshire hogs raised to drink the 
skim milk. These were fattened at a 
profit. 

To interest his sons and keep them 
on the farm he built a new home on 
the Zeller farm where his oldest son 
moved when married. In 1897 he built 
a second house on this farm near the 
public road and the year following a 
large bank barn with necessary out- 
buildings, then cut this farm in two 
of 75 acres each. The second son 
moved on one and began farming at 
the third set of buildings. Silos were 
built in each of these barns, too, as 
he saw the advantages of succulent 
winter to do 
well. 

Shipping milk seemed to pay bet- 
ter than making butter, so -father 
and sons sold the cows which were 
not big milkers and bought Holsteins, 
getting a registered bull. They now 
have mostly full-breed Holstein cows 
and heifers of which they are justly 
proud. About this time. the oldest 
son bought a farm ‘of 40 acres, one 
farm east of his father’s farm on 
had been _ livin and his 


WD £ 


third brother moved where the oldest 
son had lived. 

In 1903 Mr Erdley bought five acres 
with a house and a stable adjoining 
his second farm to live retired, and 
his youngest son took charge of the 
home farm. But in 1905 he bought 
a second Zeller farm of 150 acres 
just east of his second farm, making 
him 459 acres all in a body. On the 
five-acre lot he built a new bank barn 
on modern plans three years ago and 
cut off enough land from the last 
farm which adjoins his home, making 
two farms of 75 acres each. Now he 
farms the one to which he retired in 
1908 and a son-in-law farms the re- 
mainder of the second Zeller farm. 

All these farms are connected by 
telephone, rural delivery, each barn 
has a silo, some kind of engine or 
power to pump water, concrete walks, 
and up-to-date implements like corn 
binders and feed cutters, gasolene en- 
gines, manure spreaders, and a bone 
mill to grind chicken feed. These six 
farms in a, body owned and farmed 
by father, sons and sons-in-law all 
have buildings in good repair, good 
Tences, and the soil is producing bet- 
ter crops than formerly, while from 
100 to 125 head of cattle are now 
kept where about half that many 
were formerly kept. Now the income 
from the cows is double what it was, 

Mr Erdley’s trade, blacksmithing, 
has saved him many dollars in repair 
work for himself and in his building. 
This man’s body of land shows what 
industry, planning and labor will ac- 
complish, starting out as he did with 
debt and loss. What he has accom- 
plished should be an incentive to 
young men to stay on the farm. He 
told me that with the prices now re- 
eeived for farm products, earlier in 
life he could have done still better. 
With his farms and buildings he has 
found time to serve as road super- 
visor. He and his family have been 
regular exhibitors at the Union coun- 
ty fair. 


Modern Manure Handling 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 
4 

Work now consists of plowing, 
clearing fields of crop remnants and 
hauling manure. Formerly the gen- 
eral practice was to compost manure 
in the fall, turn twice, and then in the 
spring use it in the row or the hill. 
That method required extra work and 
is now used only for special crops 
and for use in cold frames. A plan 
has been adopted that gives better 
results with less labor. It consists of 
spreading manure directly on the 
fields intended for truck without pre- 
vious composting or turning. It is 
then cut in or plowed under, unless 
applied to cover crops. Thus all fer- 
mentation takes place in the soil 
where it will do most good. In this 
way the whole field is gradually en- 
riched and the roots of plants do not 
find a dry impenetrable mass of ma- 
terial from which to draw sustenance, 
as is often the case when manure is 
put directly under the hill. 

This method of manuring is partly 
due to the introduction of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Growers use fertiliz- 
ers under the hill or in the row to 
give plants an early start and the ma- 
nure previously broadcasted, continues 
the growth through the season. Judg- 
ing from the reports of agents more 
fertilizer and manure will be sold to 
our truckers, this year, than ever be- 
fore. Four agents came to our farm 
one day last week, three selling ferti- 
lizér and one manure. All were driv- 
ing fine automobiles. 

Asparagus fields are being mowed 
and the tops removed or burned in 
preparation for a coat of manure. As 
cover crops are impractical on aspar- 
agus fields, the supply of humus is 
kept up entirely by manure; the usual 
yearly application is seldom less than 
10 tons to the acre. 











Three Leading Apples—The Sum- 
mer, or English Rambo, is not ex- 
ceeded for an early variety either for 
table or for cooking. Its quality and 
size recommend it. Smokehouse for 
late autumn and a late keeper till the 
holidays, is always in demand both 
as a table variety and for fruit stand 
trade. Baldwin is a generally good 
all-around family apple. For many 


years it has held the foremost place. 


améng eastern growers as the apple 
of commerce. Its ‘name wherever 
grown is a household one and the 
mention always meets favorable con- 
sidcration.—_{T. ¢C. Foster, Union 


County, Pa, . "= es i wkee 
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American Raesealts ries 
Energetic Boys Grow Corn 


A l5-years-old high school boy, J, 
Sam Griflin, is. the champion corn 
grower of Lucas county, O. In a con- 
test held at the Lucas county fair this 
fall he won a first prize of $20 for 
having grown, at the least expense, 
the greatest vield of corn on an acre 
of ground. He also won a first prize 
of $6°on 12 ears of corn of best qua!- 
ity shown in the class for boys ufider 
18 years. In the acre contest, tho 
second prize of $15 was won by Ross 
Kasper, 14 years old, an elementary 
school boy. These boys both live in 
Richiand township where, for the past 
two years, agriculture has been taught 
in the high school. C. M. Lehr is the 
superintendent. To further show the 
result of the teaching of elementary 
agriculture, this same high school 
now has four of its graduates at the 
agricu‘tural college taking a four-year 
course in scientific agriculture. Theso 
boys are Carl Tompkins, Bert Wash- 
burn,-Don Griffin and Clarence But- 
terfield. Isn't this good evidence that 
teaching agriculture in the schools is 
worth while? ~ 


Never Too Old to Learn 


Alvin Ramseyer of Wayne county, 
O, is one of the good farmers of the 
Buckeye state. He owns a farm of 
118 acres, on which he has 19% miles 
of tile drains. In fact, he has tile 
placed 40 feet apart all over his farm. 
He follows a rotation of potatoes, 
wheat and clover, the farm being 
equally divided among the _ three 
crops. While potatoes were practically 
a failure all over the state this year, 
Mr Ramseyer harvested an average of 
125 bushels an acre, which he placed 
on the market at 85 cents a bushel. 
He uses 1000 pounds of a 4-6-10 home- 
mixed fertilizer to the acre on his po- 
tatoes, and finds that it pays well. 

Mr Ramseyer is a very busy man, 
but finds time to manage the arrange- 
ments for the farmers’ day at the 
local chautauqua, helps to arrange 
for the agricultural extension school 
and the farmers’ institutes, and he is 
planning to take the eight weeks’ 
course in agricujture given at agricul- 
tural college at Columbus this com- 
ing winter. If this man can afford the 
time to take a course in agriculture, 
others certainly can do likewise. 


Growing Dishrags in North Carolina 


Giles Wiles, a confederate veteran, 
who lives in Vance county, N C, has a 
dishrag vine that is over 100 yards 
long. It covers nearly two stories of 
his house and part of the cook room. 
More than 75 dishrags are now grow- 
ing on it. Some grew as long as 19% 
inches and weighed nearly four 
pounds. The dishrag in its green 
stage looks very much like a long, 
slender cantaloup. After it is dried 
and peeled, the interior is a sponge- 
like ‘substance which makes good 
serviceable dishrags. One of these 
rags will last a long time. It requires 
no labor to cultivate this plant. It 
grows like the gourd vine, but grows 
better in damp places. The pods 





“usually sell for about 25 cents apiece, 


making the crop from this vine worth 
about $18.75. 

There are many people today who 
never saw a dishrag growing. But 
during the civil war and for several 
years afterward, this plant grew at 
almost every country home, and its 
yield was used instead of the cotton 
rag, which were so scarce at that 
time. Its mossy fringe was also used 
in that day for making little fancy 
baskets, and to cover picture frames, 
many of which can naw be found 
in southern homes today. Even 
today the vegetable dishrag is a much 
less expensive rag than the cotton or 
linen rag. 


What Was Done on 20 Acres 


Here is what J. D. Smith did with 
a 20-acre field he owns in Surry coun- 
ty, N C. It was in wheat and he made 
885 bushels which he sold at $1.25 a 
bushel for seed. The straw weighed 
19,200 pounds, worth 75 cents a hun- 
dred, which added $154 to the sum 
obtained from the wheat. After the 
wheat was off he sowed the land in 
Pees and estimated the pea crop of 
hay at 35,000 pounds, worth $1.50 a 
hundred, or $525. The sum total from 
the field was $1160. Mr Smith says 
that he can hire all the labor and 
make corn at 8 1-3 cents a bushel 
where his land will produce 50 bush- 
els to the acre. He further says that 
he would not cultivate land that is not 


_strong enough to make 50 bushels of 


corn = acre. And this is the way 


ost 
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November 11, 1911 


In a late bulletin of the New York 


station Prof U. P. Hedrick makes 
startling deductions. They follow: 
Current recommendations for ferti- 
lizers in orchards are unreliable, be- 


investigations have fur- 
nished trustworthy information. Pres- 
ent practices are largely based on the 
fertilization of field and garden crops, 


eause few 


but the needs of apples cannot 
be compared, in the least, with 
the needs of herbaceous crops 
because of the great difference 
jn the habits of growth of the two 


kinds of plants, Fertilizing apples is 


a difficult. problem, too, for beside 
yariability of plant and énvironment 
to contend with, it is necessary to 
take thought of the tree and of the 


crop of the future. 

This experiment has to do with ap- 
ples—not apples and grass. Most of 
the investigations of fertilizers for ap- 
ples have been carried on with trees 


in sod. In all such experiments the 
interactions of soTl, apples, grass 
and fertilizers are so complicated that 


is impossible, 
was conducted in a 
station orchard, the of which is 
a clay loam too heavy for a good or- 
chard soil, and not better than the 
average clay soil in the farm lands of 
estern New York. The orchard has 
been given the care it would have re- 
ceived in a commercial plantation. 
There are 12 plats in the experiment. 


a crucial test 
The experiment 


soil 


Fertilizers applied each year are as 
follows: 
Fertilizers Applied to Orchard 
Av p tree 
pounds 
Stable manure .......-ccrevere 415.1 
Acid phosphate .. Jicteate>kaee 
Muriate of potash ........... 7.2 
Acid phosphate 12.6 
Muriate of potash .......... 7.2 
Acid phosphate .......... 12.6 
Nitrate Of BOGB on... .cescviees 3.6 
DOGS TEE A 50 « ud ds ving 0 0'ete'e 12.8 
The fertilizers were applied only 


underneath the branches of the trees, 


so that a tremendous excess of each 
has been used. Therefore the exper- 
iment throws light on the question 
as to whether excessive fertilization 


is deleterious to trees. 

The apple in the experiment is the 
Reme top-worked on Ben Davis, the 
Rome buds all having come from one 


tree and the stocks having been se- 
lected carefully. These precautions 
were taken to exclude individual va- 
riations. Cross-pollination .is pro- 
vided for, there being over a hundred 
other varieties separating and bound- 
ing the plats. 

Yield of Fruit Not Influenced 

The results of the experiment are 


color, flavor, 
quality of the 


gauged by the yield, size, 
maturity and keeping 
fruit, diameter of tree, amount, color 
and weight of foliage, and the length 
and -weight and the annual growth of 
the branches. The fertilizers have 
had ho sensible effects upon the yield 
of fruit in this experiment. The size 
of the apples is possibly increased by 
the fertilizers, since the percentage of 
culls and seconds is a trifle higher in 
the check plats. 

All of the trees in 
have borne crops very uniform in ma- 
turity, keeping quality, texture and 
flavor.of apples. <A study of the ta- 
bles giving the diameter of the. trees 
in the experiment shows no difference 
outside the range of variation in the 
several plats. The foliage in the plats 
receiving nitrogen was greener than 
in other plats during the last season, 
the first difference to be certainly 
counted as an effect of a fertilizer. 
There was also a measurable effect of 


the several plats 


the nitrogen in the weight of the 
leaves. There is slight evidence that 
trees to which nitrogen is applied 


are making a greater annual growth 
of branches. 

The trees in this experiment would 
have been practically well off had 
not an ounce of fertilizer been applied 
to them. One must conclude that if 
fertilizers have no value in this or- 
chard, they have no value in many 
other orchards in New York. 

From the data at hand there seems 
to be but one interpretation of the 
results of this experiment. An analy- 
sis of the soil before the experiment 
was begun shows that at that time 
there was, in the upper foot of soil, 
enough nitrogen to the acre to last 


as 


FEEDING THE SOIL 


DO ORCHARDS NEED FERTILIZER ? 


No, Says New York Experiment Station Following Five Years’ Experi- 
ment—Yes, Says Massachusetts College After 20 Years’ 
Experiment—Who Shall Decide When Doctors Disagree 


mature apple trees 183 years, of 
phosphoric acid 295 years, of potash 
713 years. From this well-nigh in- 
exhaustible storehouse, tillage, cover 
crops and good care have made avail- 
able all the plant food these trees 


needed. 

Where Plant Food Is in Order 

It may be necessary to fertilize 
some apple orchards in New York. 
Such cases will be found on sandy 
and gravelly soils, on lands very sub- 
ject to dreuth, on very shallow soils 
and on soils devoid of humus. Some 
soils may require one of the chief ele- 
ments of fertility; some, though few, 
indeed, need the three which usually 
constitute a complete fertilizer. 

A fruit grower may assume that his 
trees do not need fertilizers, summa- 
rizes the bulletin, if they are vigorous 
and making a fair amount of new 
wood. If the trees are not vigorous, 
the drainage, tillage and sanitary con- 
dition of the orchard should be looked 
to first, and the fertilization after- 
ward if then found necessary. Last- 
ly, before using fertilizers the fruit 
grower should obtain positive evi- 
dence by experimentation as_ to 
whether an orchard needs fertilizers 
and what ones. 


Yes, Says Massachusetts Station 

In striking contrast to the asser- 
tions of the New York station is the 
experience the past 20 years of the 
Massachusetts experiment _ station. 
During this period the college has 
closely followed an experiment with 
five plots, differently fertilized. An- 
nual application of plant food is as 
follows: No 1, 8 1-3 cords stable ma- 
nure; No 2, one ton wood ashes; No 
8. nothing; No 4, 600 pounds bone 
meal and 200 pounds muriate potash; 
No 5, 600 pounds bone meal and 400 
pounds low grade sulphate of potash. 


All manures and fertilizers were in- 
variably applied broadcast in early 
spring. 


The total yield of fruit on these in- 
dividua! plots is illuminating. No 1 
has produced 556 barrels to the acre, 
No 2, 286, No 3, 87, No 4, 822, and No 
5, 488. The experiment covered four 
varieties, .Gravenstein, Baldwin, Rus- 
set and Greening. The yield was far 
less for all varieties where no ferti- 
lizer was used, 

Still further the growth of trees for 
the period is interesting. Plot No 1 
showed an average circumference of 
trees of 38 inches, No 2 33, No 8 27 
No 4 32, and No 5 37 inches. As to 
the quality of the fruit in color and 
general attractiveness, the plots have 
usually ranked in the following or- 


der: No 2, No 5, No 4 and No 1, with 
No 3, the unfertilized plot, bringing 
up the rear. A number of tests have 
been made, with respect to eating 
quality, with No 3 again in the rear. 

In the summary, Director Brooks 
says: “This experiment shows most 


decisively that apple trees must be 
fed to grow well and bear well. The 
inferior results obtained on No 3, 
which has been unmanured through- 
out the entire period, strikingly estab- 
lishes this point. The manure used 
in the experiments is undoubtedly fur- 
nishing too large a proportion of ni- 


trogen; the growth of trees is rank, 
foliage heavy and fruit overgrown. A 
combination of bone meal with low 


grade sulphate potash has produced 
results which, on the whole, must be 
regarded as most satisfactory.” At 
the time of going to press the editor 
has word from Prof Brooks that re- 
sults this year bear out former con- 
clusions, 
Who Shall Decide 


When doctors disagree, or when ex- 
perimental results are somewhat con- 
tradictory, who then shall decide? Yet 
who shail say that, because results 
do not agree, such tests are a failure! 
Again, why should one be disappointed 
over such contradictions? 

These questions and the above re- 
sults emphasize anew the infinite va- 
riety of nature and practice that may 
be excellent under one condition but 
may not be good under another. No 
two soils, no two plants, no two per- 
sons are exactly alte, Add to this 
the variation in temperature, humidity, 
precipitation, also the ever changing 
germ life and other activities within 
the sofl, and who can safely interpret 
nature? 





Money -Making 
Crops—Instead 
of STUMPS 


Taese is no profit in raising stumps— 
unless you raise them out of the ground 
altogether. It doesn’t pay to keep on paying 
taxes on stumpy land, year after year, with- 
out getting a single nny’s profit’ back 
from it. Thousands of farmers have realized 
this already and have pulled out the stumps 
with the Hercules All-Steel, Triple Power 
Stump Puller. It is guaranteed to pull up 
any green tree, stump or hedge you hitc 
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h it to—and we will replacé any broken 


castings any time within three years, w! hether the fault is yours or the machine’s. 


You can 


ghto an acre of stumps a day in 
your nei 


‘your spare time and then pull stumps for 


bors on contract jobs or rent the stump puller. 


Hercules Stump Puller 


All-Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial 
3-Year Guarantee—Special Price Proposition Now 


That’s our selling plan in a nutshell. 
We want you to own a Hercules Stump 
Puller and we are making the proposition 
that will get your order if you have stumps 
in your fields. Mail a postal now for this 


’ Special Price Offer 


—a price that is astounding thousands of men who are 
writing in to us now for this very same offer. We have 
only 5,000 Hercules Stamp Pullers to sel! at this remark- 
able introductory price, so send the postal now. Let us 


Hercules Manufacturing 


tell you about the double safety ratchets that insure the 
safety of you and your team; letus tell you about the 
careful machining and turning of each part of every 


<<"! Write Postal Now 


Simply your name and address on 2 postal is all we 
want tosend you our book and proposition. Study it 
over carefully; then decide whether or not you are 
going to have stumps in your field—or whether you are 
going to pul! them out now quickly with the Hercules. 
Address 


Co. 223.170 St. Contervitie, tows 
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Rubber Co., 
for 45 years. 


pairs a day. 


best this 


phant 


This enormous increase is due solely to the un- 
matched quality of Woonsocket boots — their 
strength and durability, easy lines and comfort, 
And this new line—the Elephant Head—is the 


experience goes into every boot, 


boots —~and shoes as well. 
lieve them to be the best rubber 
boots ever made. 


Look for the 
Elephant Head 


WOONSOCKET 
RUBB bes R CO, 


WEAR 


phant Head 


RUBBER BOOTS 


A new brand of boots made by the Wocnsocket 
which has been making rubber boots 


Beginning with 60 pairs a day in 


1866, it now has a factory that can make 10,000 









company has ever made. 45 years’ 
The Ele- 
Head line covers all styles of 
We be- 























rade-mark 
















= as 
Rubber Roofing 
ONE-PLY «««+ Weighs 35 ibs., 
TWO-PLY «++ Weighs 45 Ibe., 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 
pr 
H 


or money nded. We refer 


FREIGHT P PAID 


> Mont., La., 
Ala., ‘Miss. and Fla. - “oe malt orders of three rule oe 
more. Special Prices to these States on request, - 


We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 
ices only hold good 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. 
guaranteed refu 
CENTURY MANUFACTURING COWPANY, Dept. 810, East St. Louis, Ils. 












‘arranted For Twenty-Five Years, 
To Any ? beds East of 


Rocky Moun- 
tains, exce “et Texas, Okla.. 






108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
108 Square Feet, §1.3¢@ per roll. 
108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 







for immediate shipmeat. 





Satisfaction 
you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 
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BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The 
As a rule, a book of this 
novel. The author has put into it 


their and ent, as well as 
et 


ILS 


most complete and popular work of the kind eves 


sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
his individuality. 


The story of the properties of the soils, 
a discussion of the problems of crop gro’ 


managem 
book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher, 


are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fcndamental 


in soil management, 300 pages. 5x6 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


inches, Cloth, 1.3 


Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave. New York 
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Pleasant 
In the 
Morning 


Have some 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream 
for breakfast. 


The rest of the day will 
take care of itself. 


Post’ Toasties are thin 
bits of White Indian Com 
—cooked and toasted un- 
til deliciously crisp and 
appetizing. 


‘*The Memory Lingers’’ 
Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








K. oF 


Fruit Trees 
That Thrive and Bear 


Thrifty, v 
roots eas 








‘orons trees; trees with lots of 

, mature wood--theee are the kind 
of trees that we grow. bearing early 
and they contin nue to bear ay be] 


. toar nurseries the soil and climate are just 
ht to produce trees that are hardy and reli- 
ie. Our ar oncosss and 
ee that ever in our 
Bron fa ray selected od snd thoroughly tested. 
kinds of frait trees—apple, peach, pear, 
, BS 
Write for owr latest Catalog. It’s free. 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 10, Yalesville, Conn. 
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rilSaveYou's0 


On a Manure Spreader 
if You'll Let Me 




















bring you 
wit ¥: F 
wm ou Pay a Penny For 


Address Wm. Galloway, Pres, 
WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
639 Galloway Sta., 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Corrugated 96 per square. 
or V crimp Del. your station 


Send postal for new catalogue No. 60. 


a GRIFFIN LUMBER 60., “sgt PAs 
Monarch 









































Gider Press 


Net owners 25 to 100% 

pe maveataness per 
Ask f 

ree “Gatalo and 

** Good ip’’ 

booklet telling how. 


Monarch Machinery Co, 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 








Home Pork Making 


The art of ae 9 and curing pork on the farm. 


W. FULTON 
A ete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the 2 er, in all that 
obtains to hog slaughtering, cu 
end product—from 
kitchen “age and dining room, Fully illustrated. | 
125 pages. Gx7 inches. Cloth.........-see+0+ sone 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. New York. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


THE MODERATE CROP OF CORN 


Yield per Acre Small—American Agriculturist’s’ Final Report~An 
Exceedingly Unfavorable Season—Fair Winter Wheat Acreage 


Seeded Under Unfavorable 


Corn growers encountered so many 
dificult problems during the season of 
1911 that it is not surprising when 
the final returns show the lowest 
yield per acre in many years, 25.2 
bushels. - The destruction of large 
areas of winter wheat early last spring 
resulted in a greatly increased acre- 
age of corn, the total breadth devoted 
to this crop in 1911 being 105,465,000 
acres. The total output for the Amer- 
ican corn crop, according to returns 
from American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents, for the season of 1911 is 
2,657,718,000 bushels. 

There are many reasons for this 
present only moderate to short crop. 
Not only was there a shortage of 
moisture, but the corn fields were 
visited on several occasions with hot 


winds. These were particularly dis- 
astrous to early fields, as they came 
when the tassels were loaded with 


pollen, thus destroying a large part 
of the fertilizing power of the pollen. 
When the pollen is once destroyed 
there is no help for the corn crop no 
matter how favorable the conditions 
may be thereafter. With the excep- 
tion of Ohio, all of the surplus corn 
states suffered severely. Indiana, Tili- 
nois, Iowa, but particularly Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska, were hard hit, 
and a greatly reduced yield is the re- 
sult. 


Heavy Rains Cause Trouble 


Beginning around the middle of 
August and continuing up to Novem- 
ber 1, nearly every part of the coun- 
try was visited by exceedingly heavy 
and frequent rains. Late fields where 
the tassels were not injured showed 
immediate improvement. This was 
rarticularly true in parts of Illinois, 
some sections of Iowa, but especially 
in the western and northwestern 
states, including Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

While these heavy rains®helped late 
corn they did a good deal of damage 
to the early crop. Late in October 
storms blew down and damaged corn 
in almost every section of the coun- 
try, particularly along streams. Very 
few drying days. prevailed, so that 
corn on the ground became soft, 
sprouted in some cases, and partially 
rotted in others. Consequently, a 
very considerable percentage of the 
1911 corn crop will be unmarketable. 

Fortunately for late corn, there 
were no killing frosts of any conse- 
quence in any part of the corn belt 


until the night of October 22. Of 
course, in a few limited areas, par- 
ticularly on low ground, frosts ap- 
peared earlier than that date, but 
there was no general cold weather 
prior to October 22. Practically every 
bit of corn In the country, even the 


late fields, had matured and were out 
of danger. 


The accompanying table shows the 





corn acreage and yield per acre of 
the #911 crop by states. It also shows 
the total acreage and yield per acre 
inclusive, according to American 
Agriculturist returns for those years. 
of the corn crop from 1905 
to 1910 inclusive, according to 
those years. 
Corn Crop of 1911, by States 
Acres Pa Bushels 
ie oF sseneee 36 24,804,000 
. oY 550,000 39 60,450,000 
. ere 382, 000 15 110,730,000 
ASE: i500 3,235,000 24 77,640,000 
Tenn 3.383.000 29 98,107,000 
W Va "852,000 27 23,004,000 
RY c¥esde 2.964.000 29 85,956,000 
Ou4 Fae 3.781,000 38 143,678,000 
Mich 1,395,000 37 51,615,000 
ean es we 5,050,000 35 176,750,000 
Tll ....... 10,576,000 32 338,432,000 
1 a 1,856,000 34 63,104,000 
Minn s+ 1,810,000 33 59,730,000 
Ia ceesce 9,884,000 . 33 $26,172,000 
ee 6.684.000 25 167,1/ 00, 000 
OS eae 8.707.000 16 139,312,000 
PED eines 8,527,000 22 187 BE 0 009 
N D 145.000 32 4,640,000 
$8 D 2,276,000 25 56,875,000 
Cal 45,000 . 35 1,575,000 
OPO scorte 14,000 25 250,000 
Wash 22,000 29 638,000 
Okla 2,924,000 q 26,316,000 
Other 21,715,000 20 434,300,000 
Total 105,465,000 25.2 2,657,.718,000 
1910. .104,927,000 27.8 2,923.686,000 
1909..102,750,000 26.6 2,741,345,000 
1908.. 97,687,000 26.8 2,.610,763,000 
1907.. 97,561,000 26.2 2,557,844,000 
1906.. 95,372,000 31.1 2,962,997,000 
1906.. 94,124,000 28.7 2. 703,384,000 
A comparison is exceedingly inter- 
esting. It will be noted that the yield 


per acre for this year is one bushel 
lower than the 1907 crop; which was 


Conditions--By B. W. Snow 


considered a short one. It will further 
be noted that in 1906 on an area of 
95,372,000 acres 2,962,997,000 bushels 
were produced, while in 1911 
with an acreage of 105,465,000 acres, 
only 2,657,718,000 bushels were pro- 
duced. 

In considering values it must be re- 
membered that the oats crop of 1911, 
one of the sources of stock feed, is 
exceedingly short, that the hay crop 
is the shortest in years, and that al- 
most every other crop grown for feed 
of_either man or beast is below the 
normal. There isn’t any reason, there- 
fore, unless these crops are shamefully 
manipulated, why the farmer should 
not receive full values. This, of course, 
is a distinct advantage for the man 
who has stuff for sale, but is a de- 
cided disadvantage to the man 
who has to buy feed in order to put 
his animals on the market. It goes 
without saying that when torn is 
moderate in price the consumptive 
demands at héme are large, but when 
it gets above 50 cents these consump- 
tive demands will be restricted as 
much as possible. This season many 
feeders are already paying 50 and 60 
cents for corn to put into cattle and 
hogs. 

The accompanying table shows the 
yield of corn in the surplus states: 


Corn Crop in Surplus States 
(Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.) 





1911 1910 1909 1908 

O ... 143,678 142,746 154,320. 129,850 
Ind 176,750 193,838 190,038 137,112 
Tl 338,432 380,73 359,380 287,880 
Ia ... 326,172 348,312 319,900 304,674 
Mo -. 167,100 234,226 187,264 153,894 
Kan , 139,312 179.256 155,952 171,626 
Neb . 187,594 226,226 221,780 231,288 
T’tL1,479,038 1,705,340 1,588,634 1,416,324 
This is decidedly interesting, as the 


corn available in these states largely 
governs the value of the crop. It will 
be noted that the 1911 yield of 1,479,- 
038,000 bushels is 225 millions short 
of the 1910 crop, is considerably be- 
low the 1909 crop, but slightly above 
the comparatively short crop of 1908. 

The accompanying table shows the 
yield per acre of the surplus states 
compared toe previous years. With the 
exception of Ohio the yield is below 
that of 1910 in every state. 


Corn Yields in Surplus States 
1911 1910 1909 1908 1907-1906 


Ohio 38 37 40 25 33 42 
Indiana .. 35 38 38 29 35 37 
Illinois 32 36 35 30 34 7 
Iowa .... 38 37 35. 34 320 40 
Missouri... 25 34 28 26 30 33 
Kansas .. 16 21 19 23 22 29 
Nebraska . 22 26. 26. 29 24 33 
Fair Acreage of Winter, Wheat 
Under normal conditions it is en- 
tirely too early to even attempt to 


estimate the acreage seeded to win- 
ter wheat. To begin with, the severe 
drouth continued until well into 
August in most winter wheat states, 


making it impossible to-prepare the. 


land for fall wheat. The ground was 
so dry that it could not possibly be 
broken up with any degree of. satis- 
faction. When the drouth ended, the 
rains were so heavy and abnormal 
that most of the wheat lahd could not 
possibly be worked because of the ex- 
cessive moisture. Consequently, the 
fall wheat grower and al the man 
who seeded fall rye were between the 
upper and nether millstones, 

It was indeed a discouraging situa- 
tion, but in spite of this, a persistent 
effort was made to get as much wheat 
into the ground as possible. This was 
due partly to the fact that the winter 
wheat crop of 1911 was,about normal 
and as the price was quite satisfac- 
tory it was a profitable crop for the 
farmer. American Agriculturist has 
just cencluded its preliminary -inves- 
tigation of the area seeded. It is 
with a great deal of hesitancy that 
these figures are presented, for up. to 
November 1 all the winter wheat 
seeding had not been completed in a 
great many sections of the country 
where ordinarily all the wheat is in 
the ground by October 10. The late 
fall and the absence of cold weather 
encouregéd growers to continue the 
seeding with the hope that the abun- 
dant supply of moisture will give the 
crop sufficient start to carry it through 
the winter. 

American Agriculturist wants it ex- 
plicitly understood, however, that ‘the 
figures here given were secured under 
conditions more than ordinarly unsat- 


Americaa Agriculturis: 
isfactory, and that the estimate is 
tentative one and subject to later r:-- 


vision, 
Winter Wheat Area Seeded 


2 Acres Acres 

N Y .. 360,000 Minn -. 77,000 
Ree oe 401,000 m=". 263,000 
Tex 687, ,000 Mo . 2,448,800 
Ark, 200,000 Kan 5,814,000 
Tenn 734,000 Neb 2,834,000 
W Va 367,000 Cal 920,000 
Ky .... 666,000 Ore . 314,000 
O ..... 1,869,000 Wash . 850,000 
Mich .«. 000 Okla . 1,107,000 
Ind 2,517,000 Other . 4,250,0i%) 
Til .... 2,028,000 ——_—__——- 
Wis ,000 Total 30,573,000 


It will be noted that in the fall o: 
1910 something like 34,822,000 acre: 
of winter wheat were seeded. Th- 
crop, however, encountered many dirf- 
ficulties, so that according: to the bes: 
“judgment of our crop reporters onl) 
31,108,000 acres of this crop were 
eventually harvested. The area seede i 
this year, according to our tentativ: 
estimate on November 1, 1911, was 
80,573,000 acres. This, as will be ob 
served is a difference of over 4,000,- 
000 acres, explained as noted above 
by the great difficulty in getting th- 
seed bed in condition and the seed 
in the ground after the seed bed was 
prepared. . 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that in spite of the unfavorable con- 
dition- under which the winter wheat 
crop was seeded, on November 1 the 
condition of the growing crop was 
much better than would ordinarily be 
expected. While many of the fields were 
late, and some of the plantings not 
yet. above the ground, the fact re- 
mains that the abundant supply of 
moisture in the soil and the .compara- 
tively warm days of October resulted 


* in a healthy, vigorous growth. Early 


the winter in 
than usual. 
exceptionally 
yet the plant 


fields will go into 
much better condition 
The late fields are 
thrifty and promising, 
is small. 


Irrigation Meet Next Month 


The scope of the 19th national ir- 
rigation congress, which convenes in 
Chicago December § continuing four 
days, is much broader than ever be- 
fore. While heretofore a great many 
of the congresses have devoted all of 
their attention to irrigation matters 
pure and simple, tl.e coming congress 
will in addition give much consider- 
ation to matters of drainage. When 
it is recalled that there are millions 
and millions of acres in the so-called 
humid region now unproductive be- 
cause of the inability to get rid of 
excess moisture, the importance of 
this innovation is apparent; and this 
part of the program is not intended 
as a sop to those opposed to irriga- 
tion on general principles. 

The eastern part of the United 
States has felt that the irrigation 
congress has to do only with the 
far west, while, as a matter of fact, 
the present congress at least will con- 
sider the middle western and eastern 
problems, as well as those west of 
the Mississippi river. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that every part of 
the country be represented at this 
Chicago meeting. The officers _of 
the congress express the belief and 
make the positive statement «that 
drainage will be given full and 
complete consideration, 


> 


Forcing Cucumbers—I have never 
thought the White Spine cucumber 
ideal for forcing. It shows its age in 
the market too early, and is too per- 











ishable for the effort it costs. We 
should have a cuke which can be 
marketed as son as it iS large 


enough, regardless of age; one which 
remains a long time on the plant 
without ripening, and one which does 
not age quickly in the market. It is 
worth our while to seek a better 
type, said L. C. Corbett of the depart: 
ment of agriculture at Washington, 
in addressing session of the Massa- 
-chusetts horticultural society. 

Grocer Favors Pure Honey—We 
have severa wholesale grocers, and 
they have been selling adulterated 
honey. I went to one dealer and told 
him that we wante!l pure honey han- 
dled. He said: “I have had to handle 
adulterated *“orey because everybody 
does it; but I don’t like to do it. We 
are glad of that law, and we will be 
glad to handle your honey.”—{[C. P. 
Dadant, Hancock County, TL 


We Get More Gentle Bees by intro- 
ducing new strains of gentle blood, 
and I am sure I can bring to bear the 
experience of other men who have in- 
troduced a more gentle strain.—{G. 
E. Hilton, Newaygo County, Mich, - 


or 





ADVERTISEMENT 


November 11, 1911 


You 


a Million Dollars Profit 


It costs us one million dollars'a year to put into “BALL-BAND” 
Rubber Footwear the additional quality which you get in the longest wear 
and the utmost comfort and satisfaction. — 


We could withhold this million dollars of value—add it to our profits—and purchasers 
would not know the difference until the goods began to wear out. 


For rubber footwear in the store looks pretty much alike. Only an expert can tell 
the real quality. 
So when you buy rubber footwear you have to take it on its record of wear, 
' and faith in the manufacturer. That is just what more 
| ) than eight million wearers of “BALL-BAND” do. 


Many of these millions have worn “BALL-BAND” 
for years. It is to these that we refer you. Doubt- 
less your friends and neighbors are among them. 


at Let them tell you how much it pays to insist on the 
* footwear with the RED BALL trade-mark. You find 


“A” 


S47 this trade-mark on every article of “BALL-BAND” 
footwear. Be careful to look for it. 





The business of the Mishawaka Woolen Manufac- 

turing Company originated in the manufacture of All- 

Knit Wool Boots and Socks, which the Company con- 

T° is csksde this deeennita-of-ousiesaiia tinues. As the business grew, the Company could neither 


Sight million people’ who, weet | obtain the quantity nor the quality of rubber goods which 


ALL-BAND” Rubber and Woolen § \ . m P 
Pas aga in 1910: * had to be' supplied with its woolen footwear. 


1,252 carloads of raw material, supplies, : 
etc. This material, if put into one contin- § ' The Company therefore went into the manu- 


uous train, forming a hollow square, would § . 
enclose more than’$,600 acres with « solid facture of its own rubber footwear. 


wall of fully loaded freight cars. 
In 1910 we shipped to There was large competition then, as 
dealers 1,030 carloads of finished footwear there i is now. 
aggregating over $10,500,000 ~ —— The 
shipments would make a train similar to ‘ . 
the above, solidly enclosing 2,500 acres. jf We realized that to succeed with 
Placed toe to heel in a straight line, the rubber footwear we must make 
r . ° 
Peer 1 geo Bice Watts Ban Pree our product a little bit better a4 FA De 


3,300 miles, or from New York to San Fran- 


mere with a long stroll down the coast in than the best rubber foot- 
addition. 
It required 5,000,000 square yards of | wear on the market 


sheetings, cotton duck, cashmerette, wool ff : 
linings, etc., to make these goods—enough —and kee p on 
7 cloth to cover 1,033 acres completely. makin g it 


n one and a quarter billion ds * 
Rela g knit Senter lumbermen’ A oak better. 
etc. — almost enough to form three stran 
from the earth to the moon. , 
BURRESS Si. ay BRAT { is compan 
has not, nor will 
: it ever cheapen the 
quality of its goods to 


meet competition. 
This is the explanation of the wide- 
spread confidence in “ BALL-BAND.” 
This is why it is worth your while to look 
for the RED BALL sign when you go to buy 
rubber footwear. 


The extra quality that our sacrifice of a million dollars. 
pays fot has created a demand for more than ten million 
dollars’ worth of “BALL-BAND” Rubber and Woolen 


- Footwear every year. 





Forty-five thousand dealers in all parts of 
the country sell “BALL-BAND” goods. 


Many of these dealers display 
these signs in their windows or 
store fronts for your guidance. 


Whether you see the sign or not, 

you are.sure to find the RED 

BALL trade-mark on all “BALL- 
BAND” goods. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
oe his name, and we'll see y—4 you 
ted 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 








“ 
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RED 
It's the Red Blood Corpuscles that 
Proper Food Makes 





_An Ohio woman says Grape-Nuts 
food gave her good red bicod and re- 
stored the roses of youth to a com- 
plexion that had been muddy and 
blotchy. She says: 


which produced a breaking out on my 
face. The doctors gave it a long Latin 
name, but their medicines failed to 
cure it. Along with this I had fre- 
quent headaches, nervousness and us- 
ua:ly pain in my stomach after meals. 


“I got disgusted with the drugs, 
stopped them and coffee off short, 
and quit eating everything but fruit 
and Grape-Nuts, with Postum for my 
table beverage. 

“The headaches, stomach trouble, 
and nervous weakness disappeared al- 
most like magic, which showed that 
when the cause was removed and good 
food and drink used nature was ready 
to help. 

“My blood was purified and my 
complexion. became like a young girl’s, 
while my weight was increased from 
£0 to 120 pounds in a few months— 
good, solid firm flesh, where it used to 
be soft and flabby. 

‘“T recommended Grape-Nuts and 
Postum to one of my ‘friends, who was 
afflicted as I had been. She followed 
my advice and in a short time was 
restored to complete health and in 
about 8 months her weight increased 
from 100 to 148 pounds. 

“Our doctor, observing the effect of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum in our cases, 
declared, the other day, that he would 
hereafter prescribe these food prod- 
uéts for gastritis.” Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the litt'e book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a rea- 
ecn,” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Fakers Exposed! 


In keeping with its policy of service to the 
farmer, Farm Journal is distributing broad- 
cast a book which exposes the worst class of 
swindlers that prey upon the farmer. 


“Horse Secrets” 


by Dr.A.S, Alexander,famous veterinariay,isa 
complete give-away of all the slick tricks the 
smoothest gs swindlers are up to. 
Exposes the “widow d e,’' the “ginger” and 
‘*bishoping”’ tricks, Tells the secret of ‘‘plug- 
ging a roarer,” ‘shutting aheaver”’ and affords 
absolute protection to the farmer against all 
such roguery. Besides, it gives the most expert 
advice for feeding and conditioning of stock, 
together with the best remedies for diseases 
and vices of horses, We want every farmer to 
have this valuable book, because 


Farm Journal 


is the sworn enemy of all fakers, quacks and 
swindlers, They are strictly barred from ex- 
ploiting their grafts through our columns, and 
we take every opportunity of exposing them, 
Therefore, we are making it easy for everyone 
to own this book by offering it, with a four 
yoo subscription to Farm Journal, the most 
1elpful, practical, widest-read and best loved 
farm paper in the world, 


Both For $1.00 


The wisdom of this paper and the protection of 
this book will save andearn you many dollars, 
You neverinuvested adoliarto better advantage. 


Farm Journal, 100 N, Clifton St., Philadelphia 
REE MS) eS 















Doubh grinding rings with sawtooth grooves 
SUPERIOR DUPLEX 


| a 
(WITH BAGGER ATTACHMENT) 
do the work of two ordinary mille with leas power. 
Grinds mixed fe corn on cob or in shucks, 
heaf oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, clover hay, 
erains and cotton seed. yt grind coarse 
orce feed 
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or fine. Easily Operated. 
never chokes. or 
gueoline or steam 
engine. Fually 
posrentecd. Cata- 
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FREE. Write 
oday. 
P Superior Mfg. and 
Mill Co. 
2 East Street 
Springfield, Ohio 
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“For 10 years I had stomach trouble | 








THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


PICK OF DAIRY WORLD AT CHICAGO 


Greatest Dairy Show Is the National at Chicago-—Attendance Low— 
Eqcellent Work of Student Judges—Notable Educational Dis- 
plays—Mention of the Awards at Last Week’s Show 


The interesting National dairy show, 
mentioned in last week’s 
American Agriculturist made good the 
promises of the directors and the 
management that *fiis should be the 
greatest exhibition of dairy cattle and 
dairy machinery which had ever been 
held. Although the total number of 
cattle in the competition did not reach 
the 1000 head expected, the show can 
still claim the distinction of being the 
biggest dairy show. Appproximately 
750 head of cattle were actually shel- 
tered in the barns adjoining the live 
stock pavilion at the stock yards. 

These were for the most part from 
the leading herds of each breed, and 
in nearly every instance the entries 
were of distinctly show quality. The 
dairy herds’ of New York, Massachu- 
setts and othcr leading states were 
much in evidence, entries from this 
section being unexpectedly heavy. The 
really premier herds of the midd'e 
west were in-the competition and were 
fully able to hold their own, but en- 
tries of a distinctly local character 
were entirely lacking. The show lived 
up to its title of being a national 
affair. 

The opening day was given to the 
student, judging contest, which was 
participated in by teams of three stu- 
dents from each of 10 agricultural 
colleges. In this contest the highest 
score, 3849 points out of a possible 
4800, was made by the team from the 
Kentucky state university. The Ohio 
team won second and the South Da- 
kota college third. The Kentucky 
team secured the National dairy show 
sweepstakes prize on best work in 
judging Jerseys. 

The Guernsey trophy and the Hol- 
stein cup offered by the associations 
of these respective breeds were won 
by the Kentucky team, and the Mary- 
land state college won the American 
Jersey cattle club trophy. W. W. 
Campbell of Kentucky made the high- 
est score in judging Guernseys, and 
A. C. Stanton of Maryland won first 
place in judging Jerseys. 

The feature of the machinery Cis- 
play was the great amount of ctten- 
tion given to devices and contrivances 
making for the cleaner and more san- 


itary handling of milk. The dairy 
products were exhibited in a large 
refrigerator specia'ly built. This dis- 


play of dairy products was unusually 
large, no less than 650 tubs of butter 
being entered in the competitive 
classes, The cheese display was very 
large, and bottled milk was exhibited 
from néarly every northern state and 
from Canada, 

Excellent Educational Exhibits 

As an adjunct to the government 
work in feeding, the university of 
Illinois had on exhibition a pen of 
calves; as an illustration of correct 
methods in feeding and handling 
young animals on the dairy farm. 
These calves were five months old, 
were thrifty, growing young animals 
and gave every promise of develop- 
ing into good ‘dairy stock. They have 
gained at the rate of 1.2 pounds per 
day. Prof Frazer head of the dairy 
department of the university, stated 
that these calves were allowed whole 
milk for about a week, and then 
gradually changed to skim milk un- 
til at the age of three weeks they 
were getting no whole mflk at all. 
At the age of two weeks 1-10 pound 
of flaxseed meal was given daily to 
each calf in the milk, this amount 
being gradually increased until they 
were receiving 7-10 pound. They 
had winter hay and alfalfa where they 
could get it after they were about ten 
days. old, Later their ration con- 
sisted of corn meal, bran and oats, 

Great Ayrshire Show 

Ayrshires were judged by John R. 
Valentine of Bryn Mawr, Pa, presi- 
dent of the Ayrshire cattle breeders’ 
association The Ayrshire show was 
probably the best of this breed ever 
seen in America comprising the best- 
known herds of the entire country, 
Classes generally were large and com- 
petition frequently resolved itself 
into the type preference of the judge. 
Five bulls were shown in the aged 
class, the first place going to Beuchen 
Peter Pan, a magnificent imported 
animal shown by the Willowmoor 
farm of Redmond, Wash. Second 
place was awarded to the Ryanogue 
farms of Brewster, N Y, and third to 


W. P. Shanck of Avon, N Y.° Four 
two-year-old -bulls faced the judges 
for alignment, first place going to 
entry from Branford farms of Groton, 
Conn, and second to the Willowmoor 
farms. Seven yearling bulls were 
shown, the winner belonging to the 
Ryanogue farms, while the Washing- 
ton herd received first, second and 
fifth in the class for bull calves, be- 
tween six and 12 months old. 

An unusually keen competition de- 
yeloped in the aged cow class, in 


which 12 animals were entered. The 
contest for first place in this class 
finally narrowed down to Oldhall 


Ladysmith 4th, shown by the Ryan- 
ogue farms and an imported cow 
shown by the Willowmoor farms. 
Although the Washington.entry was 
an animal of outstanding excellence 
in conformation and of perfect Ayr- 
shire type, the Ryanogue animal was 
fully up to her mark and had an 
added advantage in more _ perfect 
udder development. On this greund, 
the judge gave first place to the Ryan- 
ogue cow and second to the Washing- 
ton entry. 

Eight cows constituted the class be- 
tween four and five years old, the 
Ryanogue farms winning first place 
and Shanck second. The Willow- 
moor farms showed the first prize 
cow between three and four years old 
and the Branford farms of Groton, 
Ct, won first in a class of 12 heifers 
“between two and three years old. The 
exhibitor from Washington showed 
the winning exhibitor’s herd and-calf 
herd, and J. F. Converse & Company 
of Woodville, N Y, won on produce 
of cow and Branford farms first on 
get of sire. 

Guernsey entries were very large 
and of great excellence. As harge @ 
number or even mcre were seen this 
year at the Wisconsin fair, but never 
has so large an exhibit of this breed 
been, combined with such uniformly 
show quality. Nineteen aged cows 
competed..for supremacy in their 
class, the Blue ribbon going to Glen- 
eoe’s Bo Peep from the famous herd 
of W. W. Marsh of Waterloo, fa. 
Second place was won by W. T. Bar- 
bour of Birmingham, Mich, and third 


by William H. Gould of Beverly SS. 
In the class of 10 four-yéar Ss, 
Pretor’s Golden Lena, shown~ by 


Charles D. Ettinger of Tinley Park, 
Ill, won first and Bess of Locust 
Grove, owned by Barbour, second. 
Seven three-year-olds competed, J. H. 
Williams of Waukesha, Wis, won first 
and Marsh second. 


Jersey Aristocracy at Chicago 


The Jersey exhibit at the national 
dairy show recently hel@ at Chicago 
was one of the largest ever assembled 
in America. The judging),attracted 
perhaps more enthusiasti@ interest 
than that of any other breed. © Con- 
siderable. rivalry developed between 
a number of the famous eastern and 
southern Jersey. herds, and the splen- 
did entries shown by E. C. Lasater of 
Falfurrias, Tex. Eight. magnificent 
aged bulls were led out to be placed, 
Prof M. A. Scoville of Lexington, Ky, 
tying the ribbons. In this class, the 
contest for first place resolved itself 
into choice between Noble’s Jolly Sul- 
tan, shown by T. S. Cooper & Sons of 
Coopersburg, Pa, and Fontaine’s 
Chieftain, the prize bull of the Lasater 
herd. A little greater scale and a lit- 
tle stronger back gave a trifling ad- 
vantage to the Cooper entry which 
was awarded first place, second going 
to the Lasater bull and third to Ida's 
Majesty, shown by E. 8S. George of 
Pontiac, Mich. Six three-year-old 
bulls were shown, Cooper again win- 
ning first with Sultan’s Golden Jolly, 
John F. Boyd of Rushville, Ind, sec- 
ond, and E. S. George third. In the 
yearling class first place went to one 
of the entries of Adda F. Howie of 
Elm Grove, Wis, and second place to 
W. S. Dixon of Brandon, Wis. 


Many Meetings Were Held 


Among the important meetings 
held at the dairy show ‘was that of 
the American dairy cattle congress. 
This meeting was composed of two 
delegates from each congressional dis- 
trict in the respective states, and a 
very considerable number was in at- 
tendance, The work outlined for this 
organization is to promote co-opera- 
tion of all interested In the breed, and 
the use of dairy cattle. Its object is 
the improving of all breeds, and the 
more widespread introduction of reg- 
istered cattle into the herds of Amer- 


ican dairymen. Active co-operation 
with the herd book associations is 
planned. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles W. Wood of 
Worcester, Mass; vice-presidents, 3B. 
A. Darling of New York -city, John 
R. Valentine of Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
James M. Codman of Brookline, 


Mass, Isaac L. Hunt of Adams, N ¥, 


Américan Agricuiturist 


and H. W. Lance ef Peapack, N J; 
secretary, Charles F. Mills of Spring- 
field, Il]; treasurer, R. B. Swift of 
Libertyville, fl. 

The following committees on pro- 
gram -were appointed for the meet- 
ings of the several breeding associ- 
ations to be held at the National 
dairy show of 1912: Ayrshire cattle, 
John R. Valentine of Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
C. M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt, and 
Adam Seitz of Waukesha, Wis; 
Guernsey cattle, James M. Codman of 
Brookline, Mass, William H. Caldwell 
of Peterbore, N H, and Truman W. 
Brophy of. Chicago; Holstein cattle, 
Charles W. Wood of Worcester, Mass, 
F. L. Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt, 
and J. E. K. Herrick of Springfield, 
Ill; Jersey cattle, E.-A. Darling of 
New York city, R. M. Gow of New 
York city and H. F. Probert of Jack- 
son, Mich; Brown Swiss cattle, Isaac 
L. Hunt of Adams, N Y, Ira Inman 
of Beloit, Wis, and E. M. Barton of 
Hinsdale, Ill; Dutch Belted, cattle, 
H. W. Lince of Peapack, N J, C. G. 
Gibbs of Marksboro, N J, and Frank 
R. Sanders of Mesa, Ariz. 


Organization and Milk Prices 


TRA L. SNELL, MADISON COUNTY, N Y 








Boards of health attribute all tu- 
bereular, cholera infantum and other 
infantile diseases to the condition of 
the farmers’ barns and surroundings. 
The fact is that the mortality among 
infants is greatest’ during the sum- 
mer months, when the cows are not 
in the barns longer than one to two 
hours daily. I have spent consider- 
able time in New York city investigat- 
ing the milk business, particularly 
on the east side and through the con- 
gested districts, and have yet to find 
a farmer’s barn which does not fur- 
nish more light and air space per cow 
than is found to each person in many 
of the temements. If the board of 
health of New York city is to insist 
on such conditions and regulations as 
they have issued to the producers, 
they must either pay more money for 
milk or do without it, since the 
farmer cannot produce milk at the 
expense of 5 cents a quart and seil 
it at present prices. 

Much of the trouble with the milk 
is caused after it leaves the produc- 
ers, Often being held back at the sta- 
tions to 48 hours. before it is 
shiped. This milk must necessarily 
be nearly 60 hours old before it 
reaches the consumer. -If the board 
of health would insist that all milk 
should be shipped out on the day of 
delivery at the station, much would 
be accomplished toward the better- 
ment of the quality of milk. 

As for the price, there is. no one 

more responsible for the low price 
of milk than the producer himself. 
He draws his milk to the station and 
sets it off, allowing the dealer to pay 
for it whatever he sees fit. Where 
can be found any other class of PS85 
ple who wi!l turn over from $75, 
to $100,000 worth of preduct daily 
without any established price or any 
guarantee that it will ever be .pajda 
for? ‘ 
There is but one way that the farm- 
ers can hope to benefit their condi- 
tion, and that is by thorough organi- 
zation, and stay organized. This 
seems to be well nigh impossible. The 
majority are willing to let the other 
fellow do the work, and if he suc- 
ceeds in bettering his condition,. they 
hope to share in his profit, but are 
unwilling to spend any time or bear 
any portion of the expense toward se- 
curing a permanent organization. 


Leak in the Heart—T. H-, Ohio, 
has a cow that is suffering from what 
is known locally as leak in the heart, 
characterized by a large swelling be- 
tween the front legs. Otherwise the 
animal is in fair condition. I have 
never heard of a disease named as 
above, but from the symptoms I 
should suspect it to. be either. a cage 
ef chronic pleurisy or irritation of 
the heart by a foreign body, such as 
a nail or needle taken into the 
stomach with the food. Cases of this 
kind are quite common. Very little 
can be done except to keep up the vi- 
tality by feeding nutritious foods and 
giving good care. Give in feed twice 
a day a heaping teaspoonful of salt- 
peter. 





Warts on Cow and Rubbing Tail— 
W. W. T., Kentucky: Warts are best 
removed by applying three days in 
succession either strong nitric or 
acetic acids with a small brush or 
feather, using care not to get it on 
the skin. Repeat the treatment in 10 
days or two weeks if necessary. Rub- 
bing the tail in horses usually indi- 
cates pinworms, a small, threadlike 
worm which infests the rectum. 
Rectal injections of astringent solu- 
tions are most effective in this affec- 
tion. A good remedy is the water ol:- 
tained by boiling oak leaves, or tan- 
nie acid ome ounce to two quarts of 
water; a solution of alum also is of- 
ten used. Before injecting any rem- 
edy the rectum should be thorough- 
ly cleaned of manure as far as the 
arm ‘will reach. | , : 
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Home-Grown Dairy Stock 


RB. E. BAKER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 





In comparison with last year the 
dairy business has not been a finan- 
eial success this year, although farm- 


ers generally have done fairly well 
comparing with the year previous 
to last year. I consider the prices 


received last year for dairy products 
were i.bnormal. That is, they were 
higher than the ordinary condition 
of business transactions could main- 


tain to be permanent. When prices 
soar above and beyond reasonable 
bounds, which they sometimes do, 


there is apt to be sooner or later a 
réaction, and a downward tendency 
is the result, and they drop abnor- 
mally low, gradually rising to a nor- 
mal, permanent basis ‘until something 
eccurs in business relations that 
sends them floating again. 

Usually supply and demand regu- 
late prices, but they say there are 
exceptions to all rules. Last year 
was the exception regarding the milk 


supply, as the supply seemed good 
and the prices extremely good. The 
dairy business is certainly paying 


much better now than it did earlier 
in the season, and prospects appear 
bright for continued improvement. I 
consider the dairy business absolute- 
ly necessary to continued prosperity 
among farmers, as it not only sat- 
isfies the appetite, but it also keeps 
the soil fertile and enriches the earth, 
‘causing it to produce in abundance, 

I believe farmers should raise their 
ewn animals and try as far as prac- 
ticable to increase the quality of the 


LIVE 
Judicial Victory for Oleo 


Within the last few years the oleo 
people have been placing upon the 
markets two kinds of oleo, one white 
in color and one of a yellow shade not 
produced by the addition of artificial 
colgration. Under the rules of the 
government the white oleo pays % 
cent a pound tax and the oleo con- 
taining artificial coloration a tax of 10 
cents a pound. Even though it approxi- 
mates the smell and taste of butter, 
the white oleo can be sold, providing 
it is not in imitation or semblance of 
butter. 

The New York state department of 
agriculture holds that in New York 
oleo having a yellowish shade cannot 
legally be sold in the state. This dif- 
ference in color brings a new point 
into the situation. The manufacturers 
of this yellowish oleo claim that their 
product is the result of natural! ingre- 
dients and that it is not artificially 
colored. The state department of agri- 
culture to whom the administration of 
this law is intrusted, holds that this 
kind of oleo of the yellow color should 
not be sold unless the 10-cent a pound 
tax is paid. 

A test case was recently made before 
the supreme court at Albany. Justice 
Cochrane handed down an opinion 
sustaining the agent of the oleo 
people and decided against the state. 
To show that the particular goods in 
question were in violation of the law 
from the standpoint of color, samples 
of butter were produced in court 
made by an expert of the state de- 
partment in which he showed the 
milk drawn from the cows, took the 























The Bull That Headed the Ayrshires at Chicago 


The splendid imported aged Ayrshire bull, Beuchan Peter Pan, was 
first in his class and grand champion at the National dairy show. He 
s owned by W"lowmoor farms of King county, Wash. 

animals considering the purpose for cream from it and manufactured the 
which they are intended, whetherfor butter himself. 

cheese, butter or beef. Occasionally In the opinion of those who believe 
& farmer depends on purchase stock, in a strict observance of the oleo law, 
but as a rule they raise their own the state in this trial showed satisfac- 
cows in this section. Large dairy torily that the color of the oleo on 
farmers here are partial to Holstein trial fell within the realm of the 
bulls, using effort to get good ones, shade of natural butter. Justice Coch- 


although not registered, considering 


the pure-bred registered bulls tov 
high -in price. 

Farmers here keep dairies with a 
financial point in view, and they try 
to economize for profit. I do not 


know of a single registered pure-bred 


bull in this vicinity. I usually duy 
the most satisfactory bull calf I can 
find, aS soon as born, ear'y in the 
spring, to raise for my individual 
service, in this manner avoiding the 
danger of too much in and inbreed- 
ing. Farmers here keep their dairies 
for financial gain, disposing of the 


butchery animals to the best advan- 
tage as others are raised to ‘take 
their places. I raise a few calves for 
cows each year, and th‘s is the gen- 
eral custom. Many farmers here buy 
largely-of mill feeds each spring, be- 
fore grass arrives. 

Apple Trees Improperly Pruned 
make good nesting places for wood- 
peckers. The birds dig out the de- 
caved wood where stubs of branches 
have rotted in to the heart wood and 
there start housekeeping. They are 
not te blame. The man who sawed 
or chopped off the limbs jis at fault. 


rane however, held otherwise. He held 
that because there was no element of 
fraud or deception this yellow oleo 
had a right to be sold, provided it had 
not been artificially colored, and as 
there had been no evidence submitted 
that it had been artificially colored, 
his opinion was to the effect that if 
ingredients used to make o'eo are 
such as to make a yellow oleo, it is all 
right for the manufatturer to so make 
it and to sell it, providi .g it is sold as 
oleo. Heretofore it has been held 
that the manufacturer of oleg is not 
at liberty to use substances in making 
oleo that produce a yellow product, 
bec.use that would be prima facie evi- 
lence that it was made to be sold to 
resembie butter. Justice Cochrane now 
holds that it is not incumbent on the 
manufacturer* to make selection of 
light colored ingredients or otherwise 
to take affirmative steps to see 
that his product does not resemble 
butter, 

This case will be carried to a higher 
court by the attorney-general. If 
Justice Cochrane’s interpretation is 
correct, it opens up another gate for 
oleo to force its way into the butter 
trade, 
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Your Horses} 


ave Your Time 


Your Money 

















Roller Bearing Steel Wagon 


and you save all of these at once 
The Roller Bearing» on the Davenport reduce the draft about one horse. 

Your Horses If you are using three farm horses, two is all you'll need; if you use four, 
three will do P po work, You increase the loads, and still —_ your horses less, Tho 
patent “drop” tongue hounds take the neck weight off your horses. 

Your time is valuable. With a Devenper® you haul larger loads each trip, 
Your Time ‘You don’t stop to rest your horses so often. 
dy Oil in four minutes (do not take the wheels off) 


You do not lift your load 
th’s for tires to be re-set or other repairs. It is always ready to go. 


You do not spend any time at 
Your Money 4‘; At four cents a bushel, with two loads a day, each sixty bushels, 


and team is costing you $4:80. The Davenport easily hauls t: bush- 


els of the same grain, saving one cent a bushel. Ona 10, Suen Oe 708 GOVO 100.00 
—more than your wagon cost. No repair bills to pay. No b 
Reduce 
the Draft 


30% to 50% 





Write for our booklet, “When the Going is Hard.” Yt contains twenty-six of the best 
one veten ang wagenn and thal use, It’s free if you tell us you saw it ip 


John Deere Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


Use Sherwin-Williams Roof and Bridge 
Paint for painting bridges, st.uctural iron 
work, metal and tin roofs, barns, rough 
lumber, etc. It is durable, covers well and 
works freely under the brush, Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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This is the experience of N. P. Hansen, 
a native of Denmark, who went to Fresno 

County, California an emigrant. 
One /ives in Caliiornia, life is so pleasant out there, 


When you have made u up your mind to sell your farm 
in the East and go to Southern California and buy a small pieceof ground, 
so that you may live in luxury and enjoy life while working your farm, travel on the 


Los eles Limited th 
_— annie Chicago & Northwestern 


Union Pactfic 


Electric Block Signals. Salt Lake Route Excellent Dining Care. 
If you want information on California write 


GERRIT FORT, Pass. Trafic Mer. Union Pacific R. R., 1432 Dodge Street, Omaha, Neb. 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS. 








That are ite og 
P More Milk Makers 4 


Here are 25 Rations—tried and proved to 
be “More Milk” producers, better than rations 
that had been previously used.. Some are in use in 
the East, some in the West, some in the South, but in 
general they will be found adapted to any district, and more 
economical than any ration that does not include Dried Beet Pulp. 


Two, three, four years ago, the dairymen who are now feeding 
these rations did not use a pound of Dried Beet Pulp. 

These men are getting from 3 to 5 pounds more of milk per cow 
a day than they were ever able to get before they fed Dried Beet 
Pulp, and atless cost. 

And that is not all. 


Their herds are in healthier condition than ever before. They 
have less need for the services of a veterinarian. Dried Beet Pulp 
keeps the digestive organs of a cow in perfect condition. 


“When I am called on a 
If it 





One veterinarian in New York told us: 
case, the first thing I ask is whether Dried Beet Pulp is fed. 
is, I know that the trouble is not indigestion.”’ 


Compare these Rations with the Ration you are now feeding. They 
are for cows weighing about 1000 lbs. and giving 20 to 25 lbs. of 
milk a day. Notice especially how Dried Beet Pulp can save 
high priced hay. 











With Clover Hay With Mixed Hay With Alfalfa Hay 
5 lbs. Dried Beet Pulp 4 lbs. Dried Beet Pulp 5 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 
4“ Cornmeal 2 ** Ground Oats 3 ** Cornmeal 
1 * Cottonseed Meal i * Gluten Feed 2 “ Ground Oate 
18 “ Red Clover Hay 1 * Cornmeal 17 “ Alfalfa Hay 
, — ee 1 ** Cottonseed Meal — 
Fp BeBe Bost Pulp 18 ‘* Mixed Hay 10 Ibs, Dried Beet Pulp 
2“ Wheat Bran — 15 to 18 Ibs. Alfalfa Hay 
“ Gluten Feed , 5 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp a tines - —-— 
o A. h Cott le 
ig Clover Hay 3° pees — ~ With Clover Hay & Corn Silage 





4 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 4 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 


is ** Mixed Hay 
Cottonseed Meal 


2 Ground Oats . —— 1 


4 “ Corn Mea 35 Corn Sila 
“ 4 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp ee se 
Ns rid Cottonseed Meal 4 . Gluten Feed 15 Red Clover Hay 








With Mixed Hay & Corn Fodder 
4 lbs. Dried Beet Pulp 


Bran 
With Clover Hay & Corn Fodder | ‘* "Mixed Hay 


‘ : Ibs. pried Beet Pulp 5 Ibs. Deted Bact Pulp 2 ‘* Gluten Feed 
“ 2 “ Gluten Feed 2" Wh ad _—— 
; Gluten Feed 1 “* Cottonseed Meal 1“ OU M > a 


12 ** Cut Corn Fodder i“ 











“ Wheat Bran 1“ Sined’ Hay 

5 seen conn 5 EE 20 ** Mixed Hay 8 * Corn Fodder 

5 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp F ee 

2 ‘ Gluten Feed : 5 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 4Ths. Dried Beet Pulp 

1 ** Cottonseed Meal # ‘** Dried Brewer's Grains 3 ‘* Dried Distiller’s Grains 

2 ** Cornmeal ** Hominy 2“ Bran 

i2 ‘* Clover Hay 1 “ Gluten Feed 12 Mixed Hay 

8 ** Corn Fodder is “ Mixed Hay 8 ‘* Shredded Corn Fodder 

ae - Bay, With Timothy Hay and 
Corn n Silage and Corn Stover 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Corn Stover 
Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 


4 
2 
3 ‘* Cottonseed Meal 
so ** Corn Sila 
cy 
# 


lbs. Dried Beet Pulp 
Cottonseed Meal 


9 
2 
Just Like Roots i * Giuten 
: Middlings 
8 


THE FEED THATS GUARANTEED [eee 


“ Corn Stover 


* Timothy Hay 
* Corn Stover 
































with Mixed Way & Corn Stlage with ° Timothy Hay With Corn Fodder 
4 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 4 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 7 Ibs. Dried Beet Puip 
1 pemeusces Meal 2 Dried Brewer's Grains 3 *“* Wheat Bran 
| Wed 2 “* Malt Sprouts 4 “ Corn and Cob Meal 
) ne Gluten 2 ** Cottonseed Meal 3 “ Cottonseed Meal 
10 “* Mixed Hay 4 pint Molasses 12 “ Cured Corn Fodder 
so ** Corn Silage 18 lbs, Timothy Hay —_—_—_— 
5 lbs. Dried Beet Pulp A yy Sener With Corn Silage & Gat Straw 
2 ‘ Cottonseed Meal Sp Brtes Rect Pate 71bs. Dried Beet Pulp 
2 “ Cornmeal ; « Dried I Distilier’ Graie 2 “ Cottonseed Meal 
30“ Corn Silage 18 ** Timothy H r’s ms 3 ** Bran 
10“ Mixed Hay 8 mothy Hay 3“ Gluten Feed 
= 5 a Oat Straw 
With Timothy Hay & Corn Silage | With Corn Silage & Corn Stover | %_" Cor Silage 
5 Ibs. Dried Beet Pulp 4 lbs. Dried Beet Pul 
ee me °, Wet Brewer's Cut out these rations and 
3“ Gluten Feed 2 Wheat 
ox ae Sasi ae Seeeeee eval tack them im your bara 
30 Corn Sila ” rn Stover 
8“ Timothy Hay % “ Corn Silage for further reference, 

















The foregoing rations will show you how to prepare a Dried Beet Pulp ration. 
Now go to your dealer and get a 100 Ib. sack for trial under this guaranty : 


We guarantee that any sack of our Dried Beet Pulp bhoaght 
for trial, elther direct from us or through a dealer, will prove 
satisfactory to the buyer or we will refund the purchase price. 


Larger quantities can be bought with the privilege of trying one sack and if found 
unsatisfactory, the entire purchase price will be refunded if the unused portion is 
shipped in accordance with instructions to be received from us. 

This will give you enough for a three weeks’ feeding for one cow. Use Dried Beet 
Pulp your own way— the way you think it will work out to the best advantage for you. 
When you have used up the sack, if you have not been getting more milk from 
the same amount of feed than you did before, go to your dealer, tell him the 
result of your test, and get back your money. 

If you want our help or any suggestions from _us, write us. We will be glad to 
answer your questions and will send you our helpful book, “‘ How to Feed Dried 
Beet Pulp.” It tells you all about compounding rations. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Box 517, Ford Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 
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THE FARM 








THE 
| @@ | FEED LOT 
Feed Cattle for Steady Gains 


Injudicious feeding of cattle edly 
in the season is responsible for con- 
siderable loss yearly. Carelessness or 
inexperience An _ getting the _ stuff 
started on feed right works loss in 
two ways—by undue shrinkage in 
changing feeds, and by scouring and 
other disorders caused by injudicious 
feeding. As much importance — at- 
taches. to correct early feeding as to 
careful finishing. 


From Grass to Grain 


Fortunate is he who can transfer 
his own cattle from the farm or 
ranch pasture to his own feed lot. 
The shrinkage can be eliminated, and 
a constant gain secured, which is 
practically an impossibility if a long 
shipment intervenes. Even under 
farm conditions, however, a _ little 
neglect may cause the loss of some 
of the summer’s increased weight, 
and a corresponding loss of thrift. 
This is especially true if the fall has 
been rainy, as in many sections this 
year, and the late pasture growth is 
green and juicy. The first hard freeze 
takes away much of the nutritive 
qualities of the grass, Unless supple- 
mentary feed is given at once, the 
steers are due to shrink. A _ single 
day makes a big difference, A week 
may take off enough to largely offset 
a season’s profit. The summer in- 
erease in weight is cheap gain, and 
every bit of it possible should be kept. 
The experienced feeder has begun 











American Agriculturist 


reach the spring or the tank. If the 
tank overflows put something on the 
ice te make a secure footing. Warm 
water is better than cold. 

Shelter is essential, but a close slied 
is not needed. It’s a good thing to 
have a roof under which the stock 
can go in case of storm, but there will 
be only a few nights in the year when 
they will voluntarily seek it. A wind- 
break is necessary in the west, and 
if this be built\in a half circle, open- 
ing to the south, there will be little 
trouble .rom snow blowing over it. 
Snow drifts badly over such a shel- 
ter built straight east and west. Give 
them a dry bed. In rainy or snowy 
weather, put plenty of straw on the 
bed ground. Cold doesn’t affect the 
well-fed stock, but wind and wet do. 





Book Reviews 


Tue FARMERS’ MANUAL OF LAW—By 
H. E. Willis, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Cloth, 6% x 
9% inches. 470 pages. Orange Judd 
Company. Price, net $2. 

For a long time there has been a 
standing need of a law beok dealing 
with the farmer’s problems. The com- 
plete, concise and authentic book that 
Prof Willis has written is worthy 
of a place in every farmer’s library. 
It not only tells farmers how to set- 
Ue their legal wrongs, but it tells how 
not to commit any legal wrongs. It 
defines all legal rights, natural and 
acquired, and how they may be ac- 
quired and lost. Every phase of law 
as applied to the farm is covered and 
concrete examples are given to ex- 
plain the various law problems. 
Forms have been prepared covering 
legal business. Thus it is possible for 
a farmer to write his own will and 





THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Is causing consumers to make a study of foods. 


‘This 


exhibit is planned to help you in a study of 
the best of foods. 


FRUIT 


Here is a Good Selling Label 


helping out on the grass feed some 
time before possible failure of pas- 
turage by scattering a little green 
corn daily for the cattle, 

Late pasture is beneficial in start- 
ing range stuff on feed, but it is not 
essential. It should be considered 


| merely a supplemert to feeding,’ not 


the basis for gains, It helps out 
mightily on roughage, but it will pay 
to have other roughage as part of the 
ration. If grass is good, the cattle 
won’t eat much hay or fodder. until 
snow flies, but they will eat some, and 
ought to have it. A straw stack is a 
great advantage if placed where the 
stock can reach it at will. They will 
eat a little and its tendency is to pre- 
yent scouring while the steers are get- 
ting used to grain. Rough fodder, 
kafir, miilet and similar feeds are 
suitable supplements to grass at this 
time. Clover or alfalfa are forages 
of higher grade but are more expen- 
sive and may be used more advan- 
tagiously later. 

It remains for some one. to demon- 
strate the practicability of fattening 
cattle on silage alone. Some feeders 
think it ean be done profitably. Last 
year at least one Illinois feeder fin- 
ished as pretty a bunch of cattle as 
one would want to see with-only a 
few loads of clover in addition to corn 
silage for forage. Someone must de- 
termine just how nearly a total silage 
ration will suffice both for grain and 
roughage. Several of the experiment 
stations are at work on this at the 
present time. 

The best feeders are those who 
watch their cattle closest. Learn to 
know each animal in the lot, and study 
his needs. What is good for one 
steer is not always best for another. 
When one gets of his feed, put him 
in a pen alone. Cut down ‘his feed a 
little and coddle him_along. ° You can 
better afford this than to let him go 
for weeks in an unthrifty condition. 
A few such may take away the profit 
for the whole lot. 

Give them all the water they want 
all the time, and don’t make them 
slip and sprawl over an.icy spot to 


know that it has been properly stated 
and that it will stand a test. The 
fundamental principles in law are 
stated in rules easy to understand. 
The numerous illustrations further 
explain the application of these prin- 
ciples. The table of contents briefly 
mentioned here will give an idea of 
the various legal subjects that are 
discussed and explained. Introduc- 
tion; Personal Safety Liberty; So- 
ciety and Control,* Family and De- 
pendents; Reputation; Immunity 
from Fraud; Advantages Open to the 
Community Generally; Real Property; 
Klement of Personal Property; 
Title by Occupancy, Succession and 


Confusion, and _ Intellectual Labor; 
Title by Contracts Generally; Agree- 
ment; Equity of Agreement; Parties 
to Contracts; Consideration; Legality 
of Subject-Matter; Formalities; Par- 


ticular Kinds of Contracts, Classified: 
Interpretation; Quasi Contracts; Rem- 
edial Obligations, Sales, Gifts, Bail- 
ments, Wills, Judgments’ Intestacy, 
Adverse Possession; Violations of 
Personal Property; How Personal 
Property ‘Is Lost, Discharga of Con- 
tracts. Also various kinds of Forms, 
Examination and Review Questions, 
Glossary and Index. 


Preserve the Golden Egg—Every 
year many valuable nut trees are be- 
ing cut for firewood and other uses, 
which should be preserved and prop- 
agated. A good hickory tree, which 
yields a bushel of nuts every year, is 
returning as good interest as $50 in 
the bank. Year after year these 
trees produce crops without cultiva- 
tion or fertilization, and cutting them 
down is killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. People need stirring 
up on this matter.—[E. B. Johnson, 
New Haven County, Ct. 








Merino Buckwheat—<A_ subscriber 
asks if any of . ur readers have « own 
Merino buckwheat. He says it is said 
to be too bitter for pancakes, but 


——, it is good enough for fattening 


editor will be glad to learn 
apa eae neces. 
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COMMERCIAL 


EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY OF FRUIT 


New York Fruit Growers’ Association Puts Up Notable Exhibit at 
State Fair—George R. Schauber Originator of Plan to Educate 
Both Growers and Consumers—Interesting Placards 


It is so ordinary a thing to see farm 
products badly, or at least poorly, dis- 
played at fairs and shews that a novel 
dea which really attracts attention 
to an exhibit and then teaches a les- 
son should be passed on to others. 
Little space need be taken to describe 
the inferior methods so familiar to all. 
They carry their own condemnation. 
In strong contrast with them stands 
the method adopted by the New York 
state fruit growers’ association at the 
New York state fair this year. 

Full credit for this plan belongs to 
George R. Schauber of-Ballston Lake. 
Mr Schauber was too modest to men- 
tioh this fact. He was evidently will- 
ing to feel the reward that always 


FOR CULINARY USE 


A Olassification Placard 


FOR DESSERT 


This Card Speaks for Itseif 


well done, espe- 
the good of 


comes from a work 
cially when done for 
others. 
The Objects Sought 
Two main points were sought in 
the prodigious collection which the 
association put up, a display consist- 
ing of several thousand plates of 
fruits and nuts, First the aim was 
to attract and interest -visitors at the 
fair, second to answer by means of 
the fruit itself many of the questions 
that fruit growers seek to have set- 
tled for them. In order to do these 
things the table was divided length- 
wise, fruit on one side being arranged 
and classified for the consumer; on 
the other for the producer, 
The classification on the consum- 


er’s side was indicated by numerous 
labels, each sufficiently large to be 
easily read from the aisle. The type 


used on the labels ‘fort dessert’ and 
“for culinary use’* were about 8 
inches high. Of these the former 
was the more compelling though even 
it could have been improved by hav- 
ing the letters slightly more separated. 

But the classification of the fruit 
on the consumers’ side was not the 
only attractive feature. Several pla- 
eards about 15x24 inches were placed 
conspicuously to draw attention to 
the smaller placards and to the fruit 
itself. Two of these are shown re- 
duced on this page. Besides these on 
the consumers’ side of the table were 
several signs which read, “Growers 
should study the other side of the 
table. This side is arranged for con- 
sumers.” A similar placard on the 
growers’ side referred consumers to 
their side. 

Consumers Educated 

The fruit itself on the consum- 
ers’ side was classified so _ visitors 
could learn to distinguish the popular 
commercial varieties and thus be able 
to buy more intelligently. In little 
circulars which were given freely to 
consumers, it was explained that cer- 


tain varieties of fruits have gained 
their reputations because they possess 
good qualities for certain purposes 
and for this reason it will pay con- 
Sumers to learn how to distinguish 
these varieties from others that re- 
semble them but are inferior. The 
inferior sorts, it was also explained, 
are often sold under the name and 
upon the reputation of the better 
varieties, 

The circular called attention to the 
seasonal characteristics of varieties. 
Some are good only at certain sea- 
sons of the year; poor at others. This 
fact was indicated by the arrange- 
ment of the varieties under each main | 
group into summer, fall and winter | 
varieties. Variations in size were ex- 
plained as characteristic of varieties; 
“A large Jonathan would be very 
small for a Twenty Ounce and an 
Angouleme pear the size of the larg- 
est Seckel is worthless.” 

In order to meet the need of visi- 
tors who wanted to ask special ques- 
tions, attention was called to the fact 
that attendants would ‘be glad to 
answer questions. Finally it was 
shown that no matter how large and 
highly colored western fruit may be 
it cannot compare in quality with the 
same varieties grown in the east, 
even though these may not be quite 
so showy. 

On the growers’ side of the table 
large placards called attention to the 
objects of the association in the fol- 
lowing words: New York state fruit 
growers’ association, an association 
of fruit growers, managed by fruit 
growers in the interests of fruit grow- 
ers.”” There were also numerous 
labels referring to the consumers’ 
side of the table. 








The classification of the varieties | 
was, however, on a distinctly different 
plan from that on the consumers’ 
side. The fruit was taken as typify- 
ing the production of the state as a | 
whole. This wag divided into sec- | 
tions .such as the lake counties, the 
Hudson valley; ete. Becuuse of this 
arrangement two main things could 
be seen at a glance; the varieties 
which thrive best in each district 
could be determined and the behavior 
of certain kinds common to each dis- 
trict could be estimated in an easy 
way. 





Agricuitaral Insurance—The prob- 
lem of insurance against accidents on 
the farm has been solved in Denmark 
by a law passed in 1908. This law 
requires that all persons engaged in 
agricultural labors, as well as those 
engaged in forest or gardening work, 
be insured provided their Salary is not 
more than $400 per year. All acci- 
dents during work are included. The 
employer is responsible for the insur- 
ance, but may insure in any authorized 
company. The compensation varies 
according to the nature of the acci- 
dent. In case of permanent and com- 
plete disablement the compensation 
paid is equal to six times the annual 
wagé, the limit being about $1000. In 
case of death, the sum paid equals 
four times the annual wage, but can- 
not exceed $675. In 1910 there were 
109 persons compensated for disable- 
ment, the total amount being $95,000, 
and for deaths $23,000. 


Are You Gettine Your Share of 


GOOD FRUIT?) 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 





WHAT 00 YOU PAY FOR IT? 





THE NEW YORK STATE FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
wants every man, woman and child to know and enjoy 
‘ALL OUR NEW YORK STATE FRUITS and to learn that NEW YORK grown means 


HIGHEST 


Facsimile of Placard Used to Attract Consumers . 


QUALITY 





AGRICULTURE * 





Louden Tools put farming on a scientific basis 
and make it a business of certainties. They stop waste 
of time, labor and the fertilizing value of stable manure, 
They increase the output of your herds and your acres, 


Louden’s Sanitary Steel Stanchions are flexi- 

ble, chain-hung, tubular steel. All their important features 

are patented and can be had on no others—LOUDEN’S 

are leaders for all time. They allow the cow perfect 

freedom of movement and comfort, either staading ot lying down. 
May be hung on homemade wooden frames when desired. 











No corners or crevices; casy to keep clean. 


LOUDEN’S SANITARY STEEL STALLS make every part of the dairy barn light, ality 
and fresh—increase the cows contentment and flow of milk, and decrease the danger of disease. 
Let us tell you all about Louden Feed and Litter Carriers, Hay Tools, Bird Proof Barn Door Hangers and 


complete barn fittings. 
barn management books free. See Louden Tools at your dealer's or write us direct. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., - = - 


Expert advice’on fitting up your barn free, together with estimate of cost. 


628 BROADWAY, 


Catalog and 


FAIRFIELD, Iowa. 





matter what you pay. 





SHOTGUNS AND SHELLS 


Winchester Repeating Shotguns and Winchester Shotgun 
Shells are just as reliable and satisfactory for bird shooting 
as Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are for big 
game hunting, and sportsmen know that they constitute a 
perfect equipment. You can spend a great deal more money 
for a shotgun than a Winchester will cost you, but you 
cannot get a better shooting or better wearing gun no 
Use a Winchester Shotgun and 
Winchester Shells, and you will have a combination that 
will give the best satisfaction for field, fowl or trap shooting. 











_— 


RED W GRAND GUNS AND SHELLS ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE 
y 














A FEW BIG LEADERS 


IN HORSE BLANKETS AND LAP ROBES 





“Aberdeen,” Burlap Body, ‘I*Don Carlos” 
Fabric Lined Stable Blanket. Burlap Stable 
An extra wide blanket with two Blanket. 
3%-inch heavy web surcingles, long 
stay, bound front, snap fastening. 
Size, 76 inches Weinki deep body. 
t, about 7 


A big special at 
$1.00 is this burlap, 
blanket lined stable 
blanket, made with 
snap front, two sur- 
cingles and_ short 
Stay. Size, 72 inches 
long. Weight, about 


41 a 


pounds, 








10G6 843 
Price, each..$1, 





10064526% 


From Our Latest and Greatest Harness Catalog ————— 













No. 10G63553% 
Robe. 
side, plain 
50x60 inches. 


black on 








above, bat 


Price, 








Strongly made, 
gray bodied 
blankets. Fane 
color stri 
body. 


10064372% 
Size, 76x76 inches, 
Weight, about 4 
pounds. Price, 


} each $1.00 
wa! br. Seen <= d wFeten, onck $1.25 
ae abou pounds. Pr eac 
383% 


Size, 84x90 _ inches. 
wernt about 8 pounds. Price, each81.75 





Double Plush Robes. 


Fancy two horse pattern on one 


Weight, about 6% pounds. 
Price, G06h.. cc cess 
106G63554\% 
with rubber interlin- 
ing, storm and wiadproof. 
about 9 pounds. 
each.... 





Double Plush 


the other. Size, 


ere. 
Same as 


Weight, 





The harness you will want for spring work. 
one-third than retail. 
book, 

auto 


filnstrated iw in teeir actual colors. nd for a copy. 


A full line of it is shown in our big, 
handsomely illustrated Harness Catalog, all quoted to you at manufacturers’ prices, 


Whether you buy our goods or not we are anxious that you should get this big 
the —_ complete catalog of harness, saddlery, horse blankets, plush robes, 
robes. No gueesing what our robes look like, as they are 








Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Il. 











When You Write Advertisers 


| qeemmavemanecremomsmormmes ke ee 





Be sure to mention 
this journal 

advertisers like te 
knew where their 
replies come trom. _ 


















































































Shoot 


on. 


Racy beauty of line, perfect balance. 
Its appearance often sells it. . 
And—it's as keen a rifle for its size as the most 
highly developed military arm. , 


Built by expert gunsmiths on the Remington 
Idea—Solid Breech, Hammerless, Take-down. 


accuracy enabled Arthur Hubalek to break 
World’s Record in 100 consecutive shots, scoring 
2,484 in a possible 2,500. 


Remington-UMC —the perfect shooting come 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


CHICKENS 

























-UMC Lesmok .22s. - Their 









Write for a free set of Targets. 





299 Broadway, New York City 



























You can @ Gasolin 
from, New York City the same day you 


La 

right, 
es by Telep! 
tion you want, You can get as low or lower 
the same quality of engine. 


‘ou can get any garts wanted quickly, 


6 
SEND FOR CATALOG—IT’S FREE. 
THE RIGHT BNGINE AT THE RIGHT PRICE. 


WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 


137 Liberty Street, New York City 





¢ Engine from us, and have it shipped 
order it. You can have 
ad “start it tf you wish and be sure everything is all 


hone any time during the day and get any informa- 


You get a Guarantee that means 
something, as we are here to make it good. YOU DON’T HAVE 
TO PAY IN ADVANCE. PAY FOR THE ENGINE AFTER YOU 

ET IT AND FIND IT IS EVERYTHING WE CLAIM IT Is. 
LEARN HOW TO BUY 





You can never tell when a horse 
ke going to develop a Curb, Splint, 
Bpavin, Ringb oral 88, 
etit le bound to happen sooner 
orlater, And you can'taiford to 
keep him in the barn. Keep a bottle of 


‘ Kendall's Spavin Cure 
andy atall times. John Sayer of 324 Bro: 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ont, writes: I would not be 
without Kendall's Spavin Oure at any cost. 
®@ priceless Jiniment for 
eral use. 
% Kendal?e Spavin 
Cure at any druggist's. 
61 per bottle—é for 85. 
“Treatise on the Horse” 
~—free—or write to 


Or. B. J, KENDALL CO. 
nosburg Falis, ¥t., U.S.A, 








Sandow §$ 
2'2 4 P.Statiorer 

Comolei: 
Gives Fe power for all farm 


three moving 
o 


5-yoar ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
to 20 B. P., at proportionate 
in » y to ship. 
rings fall particulars free. 
for ition on en- 
gine in your locality. the) 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 





Use KEROSENE 


a ee ee 


A 


Amesing “DETROIT” Kero- 
Fae Eng ne shipped on 15 days’ 

REE Trial, proves kerosene 
chea most powerful 
facl. If satisfied, pay lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Ld 7 
Gasoline Going Up! 
Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- ff 
line that the world’s supply 
running short. Gasoline 
9o to l5e higher than coal 
oll, Still going up. Two 
intsofcoal oil doworkof , . 
pints gasoline. No v 
Waste, no evaporation, no 3 
explosion from coal! oi) not carbon ize 


Amazing “DETROIT” 
The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 

coal ofl successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
arts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valyes—the utmost 
n simplicity, power andstrength. Mounted onskids. All sizes, 
2to 20h. p., in stock ready to ship. Complete engine tested just 
before crating. Comes all ready to run. mps, saws, threshes, 
churns, rates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs home 
electric-lighting plant. rices (stripped), $29.50 up. 
Sent any place on 15 days’ FreeTrial, Don't buy an engine 

till Bd investigate amazing, money-saving, power-saving 
“DETROIT.” Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find 
out. If you are firetin your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
gou Special Extra-Low Introductory price, Write! 
Engine Works, 370Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 














inders can- 





‘No matter how old the blemish, 
how lame the horse, or how many 
have tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


r guarantee--your money 
Uno it undes otto ake the horse 


refunded if it doesn’t m 
pad. Ise cases cured by a single 4 


lication — occasionally two re- 
uired, Oures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
Sidebone, new and old cases alike, Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches, Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
book on blemishes, and we send f 
} Read it before you treat any kind be | 
lameness in horses. 192 paces, 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. a 
FLEMING BRO6., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til. 
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MAKE HENS LA 


By feeding raw bone. ‘Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
rigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier. 
profits larger. 

5@ LATEST 
MANN’S ‘scccc Bone Cutter 
Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 

Tistle. Never cl 10 Days’ Free Trial. 

Yo money in vance, 

Send Today tor Free Book. 
F.W., Mann Co., Box 10, Milford, @ 











See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 


the Editorial Page 





SAE YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 
and moncy by using an 






Low wheels, broad tires, No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘‘Wheel Sense”’ free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL 60. Box 2, Quincy, If. 






AND 





naturally 
] 
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Where to Locate Poultry Houses 





I would never locate a poultry 
house in a place exposed to high 
winds. Trees properly planted to 


make a good windbreak and build- 
ings on the windward side are also 
useful. Preferably I would give the 
choice to a soil which does not remain 
damp long.after a rain. If the soil 
is naturally damp, it should be well 
drained before a poultry house is put 
upon it. If it cannot ‘be: drained, the 
poultry house should not be erected 
there.—[J. F. Michael, Randolph 
County, Ind. 

We prefer a southeastern exposure 
for poultry~ houses when “possible to 
obtain it. It is also\ advisable that 
the land slope away from the build- 
ings appreciably. In the matter of 
soil, any land that is in clay or does 
not have clay subsoil is better in our 
opinion than a thin sandy soil that 
is often too poor to produce even 
grass, If the house can be arranged 
so that other buildings can act as 
windbreaks, they will be found to 
be more comfvurtable for the fowls.— 
{c. & P. H. Wadsworth, Bergen 
County, N J. 

Unquestionably the’ most important 
point to observe in locating a poultry 
house is to see that the yard is wel 
drained; second, that it has plenty of 
sunshine. We prefer protection on 
the north, especially if this can be 
secured by a grove of trees. It is 
desirable too that the soil be sandy 
but we like a clay floor for the house 
itself as sand will work .up loose much 
more than clay will—[Good Broth- 
ers, Grey County, Kan. 

The point I emphasize in locating a 
poultry -house is that the house 
should face south or southeast on a 
slope preferably where the land is 
sandy. If the _ soil will produce 
abundant green stuff and healthy fruit 
trees so much the better as these will 
supply the fowls with some food and 
shelter. If possible I would locate 
the building in the lea of some wind- 
break such as forest tree plantation 
or buildings, but not too close to the 
buildings.—[Turner’s Poultry Yard, 
Putnam County, Tenn. . 

Rolling ground and a southern 
slope I consider best for the poultry 
house and yards. The sandier the 
soil the better; as this will stay drier™ 
and will aid in providing grit for the 
fowls. I prefer to have the houses 
not too close to the barns and other 
outbuildings where stock of various 


kinds is kept. On rolling land the 
drainage is usually better than on 
flat. Protection from the cold winds 


of winter is also an advantage.—[W. 
L. Eyman, Adams County, Ill. 

In building a poultry house I have 
always selected a sheltered place and 
if possible on a southern slope. Pref- 
erably the soil should be well drained 
and dry. If convenient I 
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would build it always near other farm 
buildings as they not only shelter the 
house but allow the fowls a place to 
run and scratch in the barnyard. It 
is also convenient to have the build- 


I would never build in 
Fowls can stand cold 
Anderson, 


ings together, 
a damp place. 
but not dampness,—[W. 
Dutehess County, N Y. 





Poultry Show Dates 
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Turkey Hens Repays Kindness— 
Feeding the hen turkey makes a won- 
derful difference in the number of 
eggs she lays. I once 1 a turkey 
hen that was very tame and came te 
the kitchen door often for tidtitha, 
which she ate from my hand. How 
she laid! Fifteen eggs, and them 
only a few days’ intermission and them 
another 15 eggs. All her food was 
table scrapings. She did not care fer 
grain.. An excellent mother she was, 
calling loudly for help when sudden 
rain showers caught her brood out in 
the long grass and never wandering 
far away as is the fashion with many 
turkey mothers. Because of her tract- 
ability she was worth any two other 
hens. Kindness and extra attention 


‘paid in cash.—[Mrs E. M. Kies, Hills- 


dale County, Mich. 





Sensational Cures from snake bites 
are being obtained by Calmette’s 
serum treatment. It is now used iu 
the Austrian ‘army, instead of whisky 
or permanganate of potash. It has 
not yet come into vogue in thts 
country. 















Turkeys Fed on Range Easily Rounded Up 


In order to keep turkeys somewhat tame they should be fed near the 


buildings. 
for several years, 


Ben F.) Richardson of western Vermont has beon very successé 
He keeps 65 head and provides food for them each 
evening so as to bring them up to the homestead for the night 
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PATRONS 
} HUSBANDRY 
Progressive Men in the Grange 


Hon Obadiah Gardner 
oughly successful farmer, 
man and up-to-date citizen. He was 
recently appointed by the governor 
as United States senator from Maine 
to fill a vacancy cauced by death. Mr 
Gardner is past master of the Maine 
state grange. He has issued an open 
letter protesting against the asper- 
sions cast by Secretary Giles upon 
what Giles calls those “MISGUIDED 
PATRONS” who oppose the men 
that have been in control of the na- 
tional grange. We quote from Sena- 
tor Gardner's letter: 

First of all, among these “‘misguided patrons’ who did 
reform, are our honored founder of the order, 0. H. Kel- 
ley, without whose work it never would have existed; 
Mortimer Whitehead, who has given 40 years of his 
life to grange work,.and is perhaps more widely 
known thin any other member; F. P. Wolcott, 
master Kentucky staie grange, the last of the grange 
leaders of the southern states left in the order, and 
for many years editor of the American Grange Bulle- 
tin, which under his editorship did so much to foster 
the spirit of true fraternity; F. A. Derthick for many 
ears master of the Ohio state grange; Dr A. A. 

ham, one of the early state masters of Massachu- 
setts, now president of the South Dakota school of 

















a thor- 
business 


is 





agriculture and the leading authority on poultry 
farming. 

Then there are George B. Horton, past priest of 
Demeter, whose monumental work as master of 
the Michigan state grange and record of earnest de- 
yotion to grange work are witness to his exceptional 


t 7 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


properly add that of Sec/Giles him- 
self, who on occasion has not hesi- 
tated to speak with severest condem- 
nation of the conduct of Jones, Bach- 
elder and Godfrey. Now, what has 
brought about this sudden change in 
the very face of the revolutionary 
and lawless methods adopted by the 
ring in their conduct of the Hampton 





trial? Why this chameleon change of 
color on the part of Brother Giles 
from green to blue and from blue! 
to white? Is it because of promises | 
of reward to the faithful at the meet- | 


ing of the national grange next 
month at Columbus, O? Watch 
and see.” 





The Latest Subterfuge 


Clarksville grange declared Hamp- | 
ton not guilty by a verdict of over 
three to one. That was supposed to 


have settled the matter. According 
to all law and precedent, both in the 
grange and civil cases, the complain- 
ant has no appeal. But the present 
hational' officers are a law unto them- 
Selves, and the’ case has been ap- 
pealed to the executive committee of 
the New York state grange. 

Ths committee had the matter un- 





der consideration on October 17. The 
defendant, through counsel, merely 
appeared and entered tormal denial | 


of the committee's jurisdiction. It is | 
not known what action the commit- 
tee has taken, but judging from the 
published statements of Sec Giles 




















Holstein Bull, First in His Class at National Dairy Show 


A splendid type of two-year-old 
here pictured. This animal won in 
His owner is R. E. 


Leonard Rhone, formerly high 

t of Demeter, past chairman of the national 
executive committee and past master of the Pennsyl- 
vania state grange, whom the patrons of Pennsylvania 
charge as late as August of this year in their official 


ability for leadership 


ergan, was deprived of the national mastership by 
Aaron Jones; William F. Hill, who followed Rhone 
as state master; William T. Creasy, the master of 
the grange in Pennsylvania at the present time. 

Also State Masters Leedy, Buxton and Spencer of 
Oregon, and Wing of Washington, all men of notable 
achievement ; . Kegley, who followed Wing and 
is. now master of Weshington state grange, whose 
remarkable record stamps him as the greatest of 
grange organizers, and John Morris, master Colorado 
state grange; M. B. Hunt, past master Maine state 
grange; C. 8S. Stetson, my successor ag state master; 
Mrs B. B. Lord, whose life of service to the order 
has endeared her patrons everywhere, and who 
meeds no words of mine to commend her to the loyal 
patrons of New York; E Norris, state master 
of New York for many years and intimately ac- 


quainted with national grange affairs; George A. 
Puller, who followed Norris as New York state master, 
but whose splendid promise of leadership. both state 
and national, was cut short by his sudden death 
Then there is H L. Loucks, for many years 
president of the national farmers’ alliance and the 
inspirational leader of the farmers of the nation in 
many a struggle against trust manipulation, a man, 
who after a life-long devotion to the cause of agri- 


culture, threw his whole strength inte the movement 
to rebuild the grange in the great agricultural states 
ef the central west, a man who, finding conditions 
in the national grange not as they ought to be, 

voted the best part of a year to a thorough investi- 
gation and published a report on machine rule in the 
national grange which is an unanswerable indictment 
ef the present national officers’ And also there are the 
members of the first conference of state executive 
commitiees who, assembled officially to consider the 
charge against the national officers, but whose me- 


morial to the national grange for official information 
was ignored and contemptuously tabled. 

Senator Gardner adds: ‘These and 
hundreds of; others well known t@ 
everyone familiar with grange af- 
fairs, constitute a body of men and 
women whose loyalty to the order 
is above suspicion. Their identifica- 
tion with farm life and their direct 
interest in agriculture are so ap- 
parent as to make such a reference 
to them as that of Sec Giles an out- 
rage, and utterly devoid Of that spirit 
eof fraternity so glibly professed by 
him. 

“All these have denounced machine 
rule in the national grange and the 
outrageous conduct of the national 
officers during the Jones-”achelder 
administrations, and have made 
eharges which not to insist shall be 
thoroughly investigated is to the last- 
ing disgrace of the officers of any 
state grange. 

“And to these names I might very 


Haeger of McHenry county, Ill, 


Holstein bull is Sir Spofford Beets, 
his class at the Nationa] dairy show. 


and members of the committee, it 
looks as if their action would be in| 
accord with the desire of the national | 
officers rather than the action of 
Clarksville grange. 


Raise Cucumbers in Old Barrels— 
Some of our Italians in Rochester 
have a novel way of raising cucum- 
bers and piclles in a small space in 
their back yards. They set old flour 
barrels or salt barrels a few feet 
apart, fill them about 2-3 full of 
stones or cinders or anything porous, 
fill the rest within 4 in of the top 
with rich garden soil and plant a 
dozen or so cucumber seeds in it, I 
lately saw several barrels so covered 
with vines that the whole seemed on. 
mass of vines and blossoms. Seeds 
can be planted in soil in berry boxes 
in the house and later put ito the bar- 
rels, box and all, the same as we do 
with dahlia roots, so as to give — 








a good start in the spring.—[A. W., 
New York, 


To Cure Beef—Hams and shoulders 
of beef may be cured quickly by the 
following process: Take two pounds 
of good quality salt to 10) pounds of 
meat, and heat it in a kettle or other 
Vessel till it becomes dry, and hot 
enough to cause water to “‘fry’’ when 
dropped inte-the vessel. Stir con- 
stantly. While hot add two ounces 
of pulverized saltpeter. Have the 
hams, or shoulders, as the case may 
be, ready, having rubbed them over 
with brown sigar, and apply hot mix- 
ture with a talebspoon. This mixture 
will at once penetrate the meat, car- 
rying with it the sugar. Cover. with 
fresh salt, and place away for two 
days, after which it should be hung 
up to dry. Beef thus cured will have 
the flavor of sugar cured hams.-- 
(Frank Monroe Beverly, Dickenson 
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* FOR PROTECTION, it places you 
in instant communication with your 
neighbors when help is needed. 

FOR BUSINESS, it enables you to place 

your market before trucking your produce. 

FOR PLEASURE, it solves the problem of 

rural isolation and brings your friends, far and 

near, within sowed of your voice. 


-# BUT BE SURE YOUR TELEPHONE IS A 


Western -Efecit ic 


TRADE MARA 


Rural Telephone 


They have proved dest in the severest kind of service—they are always 

in working order, When making arrangements for telephone SuevEeR, 
on having only Wegtern Electric telephones, 

cry At gaaaaal Let us send convincin 

on Western Electric 

Simply fill out attached coupon 

and mail fo nearest house. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


et 
Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 *‘Beil*’ Telephones 

New York Chicago Saint Louis San Francisee 
Buffalo edianapolis Kansas Giey Oakland 
Philadelphia incinnat ngeles 
Boston Minneap lis Dallas. Seattle i 
Pittsburg t. Pau Omaha Sak Lake C 
Atianta Milwaukee ~~ City yortand ” 

Moatreal Toronto 2 

{| @mtwerp London Berlin Paris Jomentedarg Pe Tokye : 


Address the house nearest you 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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The Rural 33° 
Telephone Brings the | 2 





literature 
elephones. 
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Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house ~ill bring complete 











Gentlemen: 


WRITE NOW 





ACTUAL CONVINCING PROOF 


A big saving in oil and gnectine because all parts enclosed—dirt 
kept out—can’t scratch cylind 


Ta Ne WAY” NIRCOOLE 


My 31-2 H. P. “New-Way’” is a wonder. I cut 65 cords 
of 18-inch hard maple in 20 hours with a 5-foot drag saw. Kepts 
men busy handling it. 


FOR OUR NEW ENGINE CATALOG NO. B. 


dansime, Arcurean, @.5.A. 


GIVES 
PROOF 


M. C. CROSS, R. 4, Cincinnatus, N. 


Moree Company =—s_- 3G. Sheridan 


Street 
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DOLLARS. 


In your TREES 


ight in your own grove — waiti for 

to take them out. All you need is an 
American” Saw Mill to cut that timber 
into lumber, which you can use yourself or 
sell at a good price. You can belt the 
“American” Mill to your farm engine and 
run it yourself, turning out first-class lum- 
ber faster and than any other mill. 
We've written a book—"“Making Money Off 
— Wood Lot” — which telis @, number of 





Mill pro which you will find an “Ameriean” 
eepeane. e want to send you a copy. 
to nearest office. 
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Get 
Bigger Profits 
more and better milk, 
lessen labor by using 
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STANCHIONS, 
STALLS AND CARRIERS 


Don't build or remodel till you send for 
our finely illustrated catalog. It's free. 


OSHKOSH MFG. Co. 
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WEREEEKLY 
Entered at Postoffice at Springfield, Mees., as second-class mn'! matter. 


‘Trademark .Registcred. Established 1842. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
f0 cents for six months; Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
Poreign, $2 or Ss 4d per year. 
EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
cation that money has been received. Iu case of re- 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 


DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers ahould be 
sure to give their old as well as thelr new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Siaty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each. insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns ualess we believe that any 
subseriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser. and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subseriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
hetween subscribers and responsible advertisers. 
take advantage of this guaruntee, written complaint 
must be made to the publishers within one week 
from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs of the swindle and loss, and within one 
month from the date when the advertisement ap- 
peared, and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
ing to the advertiser he said: 


“! saw your adv. in American Agriculturist.” 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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Perhaps a score of poultry shows to 
held this season are to be farmers’ 
shows, This is too 
few, but it is a good 
beginning. It indi- 
cates that farmers 
have taken the reins in their own 
hands to hold shows that will be help- 
ful to them. Fancy show managers 
have been afraid to get out of the rut 
they have been in so long. They dread 
possible failure and_ loss. Doubtless 
if the large shows were to make a 
sudden change they. would loses It 
therefore seems natural that farmers’ 
shows should be tried and their strong 
points emphasized through successes. 
As they are seen to meet a need they 
should not on'y gain in popularity, 
but should force faney shows to add 
utility departments. It is hardly likely 
that they will sochange thecomplexion 
of shows as to make fancy shows a 
thing of the past. There is certainly 


be 


Farmers’ 
Poultry Shows 


a place for both kinds, but for years 
the fancy part has been top-heavy. 
Hence, the establishment of utility 


shows conducted along the lines sug- 
gested in another column should be 
for the good of the industry because 
much of the energy now expended to 
secure fancy points would redi- 
rected to secure utility characters up- 


he 





on which the economic value of poul- 
try depend. 
Considering the National § dairy 


show just closed in Chicago purely as 
an exhibit where the 
best dairy -sattle 
were assembied in 
unprecedented num- 
bers, and where educational exhibits 
were varied and of the highest merit, 
the show was an undoubted stccess. 
Viewing it, however, from the stand- 
point of its influence on the people 
whom it was intended to educate its 
measure of success was not so great. 
The show was there, the cattle were 
there, everything properly included in 
a great exposition of this kind was to 
be seen, but the attendance was ex- 
tremely light. The people to whom 
this show should have meant most, 
and whose interests it was intended 
to foster and develop, simply were 
not there. At the various meetings 
held in connection with the show, all 
sorts of ideas were advanced for at- 
tracting more widespread popular in- 
terest hereafter. One of the most 
meritorious of these argued for a 
great national feeding and production 
test to include all the dairy breeds. 
It is well known that the two-day 


Problem of the 
Dairy Show 


tests or the seven-day tests for milk 
and butter production are in them- 
selves of very little value and deter- 
gine nothing definite in the matter of 






dairy production. The. idea, how- 
ever, of conducting these tests for a 
year, including theretn large numbers 
of the best animals of each reed, 
and having this test completed at the 
annual dairy show, has distinct merit. 
Results would give some kind of an 
accurate -comparison of the produe- 
ing capacity of the different breeds, 
and would. open great possibilities for 
demonstrating the value of different 
feeding systems. The process would 
be followed from week to week by 
the press of the country, and this 
would stimulate widespread interest 
which would inerease throughout the 
year and have its climax in the close 
of the contest at the dairy show. If 
this idea can be developed and placed 
on a practical working basis, it should 
prove of decided benefit both to the 
general dairy industry and to the 
National dairy show. 





Nature’s Way of Taxation 





The town of Lloydminster, lies half 


in the province of Alberta and half 
‘in Saskatchewan. Under the laws of 
Alberta nothing is taxed that can 


move, and only land values are taxed. 
The province of Saskatchewan, like 
most of our states, seeks to tax every- 
thing movable or immovable, real or 
personal. “Hence everything in Lloyd- 
minster, Saskatchewan, that can move 
without sacrificing more than the ad- 
vantage in taxation amounts to, 
moves over to the Alberta side.” 

This improvement upon the s0- 
called single tax has come to be 
known as the natural method cf taxa- 
tion, or nature’s way. It may be all 
right, so long as the land is fairly 
assessed for taxation. Under this sys- 
tem the farmers’ acres should be as- 
Sessed only on the basis of their fair 
rental value, or earning power, while 
town and city property would be as- 
sessed relatively much higher. he 
farmers’ live stock, tools, or other in- 
vestments, and personal property, all 
go free of tax. 

The scheme seems to work all right 
in that new country, where agricul- 
ture is the more profitable occupation. 
It would be highly interesting to see 
the experiment tried in the United 
States. Oregon, Washington or the 
Dakotas could well afford to make 
this experiment in taxation, since 
their population is being drained 
away to Canada, partly because of the 
advantages afforded by the natural 
tax svstem of Vancouver and Alberta. 

Tt is claimed that because this nat- 
ural method of taxation prevails in 
the city of Vancouver, over the line 
in British Columbia, there has been 
a steady drain to that place from 
Seattle, Wash The Canadian im- 
migration office at Ottawa claims its 
official records show that immigration 
into Canada from the state of Wash- 
ington has jumped from 4000 in 1907, 
and 7500 the next year, to over 9000 
in 1909, and to nearly 18,000 in 1910, 
If this loss of population from~the 
American side to Canada is due to 
the natural method of taxation in ef- 
fect over there, the sooner the Amer- 
ican northwestern states try out this 
tax system the better. ‘ 


letter by Superintendent 
in cur school column on 
Page 495 of this num- 





tead that 
Zimmerman 


Means Better ber. What breezy, in- 
Farming teresting, up-to-date, 
helpful inspiration 


such a letter from the county super- 
intendent carries to the teacher. Then 
if each pupil has his copy of the little 


paper referred to, teacher and pupil 
can carry this same _ spirit right 
through all their school work and 


back to the home and the farm. Such 
use of that little paper also interests 
father and mother. They are glad to 
encourage their sons and daughters 
to thus apply at home, fn the barn, 
on the farm or in the garden, the in- 
teresting experiments and methods 
outlined in the children’s little paper. 
The young folks become enthusiastic 
Over learning to do by doing. Their 
recitations in school of the results of 
their experiments and work, at home 
or on the farm, make school the most 
interesting of places. As Edison says, 
children will be waiting for school 
to open instead of having to be driven 
to it. All this means that a new era 
is here for the pupils in every school 


that uses our little paper “School 
Agriculture, Domestic Science ~and 
Manual Training.” A sample copy 
will be sent you on request to this 
office, so that you can insist upon 
your school having these _ priceless 
benefits now. Act today. Make your 
school the best school possible right 
now, this month, instead of waiting 
for years. It costs only a bare pit- 
tance per pupil, and the results are 
such that everyone is delighted— 
pupils and parents as well as teachers 
and school officials. 





Reactionary political machines have 


been overthrown by progressive citi- 
zens, led by 

Throw Out the granges in 
Grange Reactionaries Maine,- Penn- 


sylvania, Mich- 


igan, Washington and some other 
states. All the desperate subterfuges 
to retain their power failed these 


machines when the issue came square- 
ly before the farmers and other citj- 
zens at popular vote. The same thing 
should be meted out to the reaction- 
aries in the national grange when it 
meets at Columbus next week. The 
latest subterfuge of the Jones-Bachel- 
der machine in the Hampton case 
simply adds fuel to the flame of dis- 
gust that is now sweeping through so 
many granges. The open letter from 
United States Senator Gardner, printed 
in our grange department this week, 
voices the general sentiment. Truth 
is mighty and will prevail. 

As you have followed the career of 
Maris Alden in our thrilling serial, 





Red Horse Hill, you 
An Intense have undoubtecly real- 
Situation ized the awful suspense 
that Maris is constantly 
under. You have probably wondered, 


too, how long it could be before her 
tragic secret would crop out. In the 
next installment of the story, Maris 
meets, ina most unusual way, one of 
the certral figures of that past which 
she is so eager to hide. From now 
on, you will find this story most in- 
tensely interesting. If you haven't 
yet had time to start this fascinating 
story, hunt up your last five issues 
and read it this evening. 





Clermont county, O, is to have a 
$50,000 vocational school. Among the 
subjects to be taught are 


Will Teach soil physics, chemistry 
Farming and agriculture. This 

shows a highly com- 
mendab'e spirit of progress. It indi- 


eates the faith of wide-awake farmers 
in the future of farming. Students 
who attend such schools are to be con- 
gratulated because they can early 
become familar with scientific prin- 
ciples upon which much of the success 
in farming depends. It is greatly to 
be hoped that other counties will es- 
tablish similar schools. 


> 


Eating, not seeing, is the test of 
good fruit. At Pittsburg from Jan- 
uary 15-20 each paid 
admission to the Penn- 





Will Give 


Away Apples sylvania fruit show 
will entitle the visitor 
to a Pennsylvania grown apple. Two 


cars of apples are already in Storage 
to supply this need. The object is to 
convince visitors that the east grows 
finer apples than the west. No better 
plan to prove it could be adopted, It 
will satisfy the temporary hunger for 
fruit always created by such a show. 
Here is a plan that other eastern fruit 
associations will do well to adopt. It 
is worth a thousand times as much as 
the ordinary talk at meetings about 
the western inferior fruit stealing our 
eastern markets. 


The Land and Irrigation Show at 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
city, this week 

Highly Interesting and next, is at- 
Land Show tracting much at- 
tention from city 

people. It will do much good by 
making city folks think of the coun- 
try. The show gives an admirable 
insight into the resources and possi- 
bilities of the central, western, south- 
western and Pacific states. The 
South is also fairly represented, but 
very limited space is given to the ex- 
ploitation of farming in the middle 
and eastern states. The attendance 
is quite large from city and suburban 











ad- 
as a 


is a fine 
vertisement for agriculture 
whole, and more especially for the 
western half of the country. The rail- 
road systems of that region have 
shown commendable enterprise in 
promoting this -Land and Irrigation 
Show. 


districts, and the affair 


=> 





Winnipeg enterprise in constructing 


and operating an electric power 
plant should af- 
Husbanding ford further stim- 


Natural Resources ulus to towns and 
cities on this side 
of the line. Untold millions of en- 
ergy are running to waste in rivers, 
or pent-up and useless in inland lakes. 
Within a few weeks Winnipeg has 
completed and put into operation, at 
a cost of $5,000,000, its electric power 
plant, carrying the current 77 milves 
for distribution. While the cost of 
power furnished by the city is higher 
than expected, a reduction is prom- 
ised as the business develops, and 
already this competition has forced 
the former controlling power to low- 
er its rates. In a smaller but equally 
effective way, electricity is being!util- 
ized for power purposes in many vil- 
lages and on not a few farms; the 
number is bound to increase. 


<> 


' Experiences in Top-Working 


DR J. H, FUNK, BERKS COUNTY, PA 





In 1881 I planted 50 Northern Spy 
trees to top-work to other varieties. 
Top-working was done two or three 
years later. The trees were planted 
in two rows, 35x35 feet apart. 
The first eight trees in each 
row were grafted to the Red 
Doctor apple, with the result that 
they are now the largest trees in the 
orchard, being fully 40 feet high, are 
now both very large and producing 
splendid crops of apples. They are 
very productive. 

The next eight trees in each row 
were top-worked to Smith Cider, with 
the result that they are the smallest 
trees in the orchard. They are dwarfed 
in both stem and top. This shows 
that the Northern Spy and the Smith 
Cider are not congenial companions. 
The next two trees, one in each row, 
were left without grafting. They are 
heavy .crops of very nice fruit. 

In 1896 I planted a lot of Stark ap- 
ple trees. When they came into bear- 
ing at six years I thought I had too 
many Stark and two few Stayman 
Winesap, so I top-worked about 50 of 
them to Stayman. Both top and stock 
have made good growth. They are 
beautiful trees and bear from three 
to six bushels each, but they have lost 
three or four years, as the stem of 
these trees measures 8 to 9 inches in 
diameter, while those, not grafted 
measure 11 to 12 inches and the tops 
25 to 28 feet. These last bear from 
12 to 20 bushels to the tree. The 
Stayman trees planted at the same 
time but not top-worked are about 
the same size as the Stark and are 
bearing annually from 10 to 20 bush- 
els to the tree. Five years ago, I top- 
worked five seven-year-old Jacht ap- 
ple trees to Stayman. The grafts grew 
finely for two years, but the stems did 
not grow, and the third year five of 
the trees died. 

My conclusions from all these ex- 
periences are: First, that al! varieties 
are not congenial, their stems or tops 
or both are dwarfed; second, that all 
varieties lose three to five years by 
top-working; third, that the longevity 
of some trees is increased more than 
twofold by top-working. Among these 
varieties I - would place C-‘mes 
Golden; Hubbardston and sng. 
Productiveness of orchards can be im- 
proved by top-working if scions are 
selected from trees of strong individ- 
uality. Every fruit grower knows that 
out of a lot of trees of one variety, a 
certain tree will produce more fruit 
of larger size, better color, better form 
and prove to be nearer an annual 
bearer than the others. Such a tree 
should be used for securing scions. 





> 


Every American farmer worthy of 
that distinguished appellation should 
have a good family apple orchard, 
and he greatly discounts his own in- 
telligence by its neglect—[J. W. 
Kerr, Caroline County, Md. 
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STATE AIDS FARM ELEVATORS 
Saskatchewan Law Provides Government Loans—How to Secure Eleva- 
tors—Organization and Management—Disposition of Profits—- 
Hints for Organization on This Side the Line 


American grain growers have for 
many years struggled with elevator 
monopolies, and have, in a large de- 
gree, solved the problem through co- 
operation. Many will be interested in 
a brief outline of the Saskatchewan 
law adopted last winter provid- 
ing for stat. aid in the erection and 
operation of elevators in co-operation 
with the grain growers. 

Tne Canadian grain growers have 
go..e through the same cxperiences as 
the.r cousins on the American side in 
being compelled to struggle for a 
great many years against elevator mo- 
nopolies and unfair discrimination on 
the part of railroads. Since the early 
‘96s the elevator interests of Sas- 
katchewan have beeh so combined 
that the grain growers were com- 
pelled, not by law but by practice, to 
deal exclusively with a hard and fast 
corporation, The elevators in turn 
were favored by the railroads exactly 
as the trust-owned elevators in the 
state were favored to the practical 
exclusion of the independent shipper. 

Very Wide Powers Given 

This company is initially composed 
of the executive committee of the 
Saskatchewan grain growers’ associa- 
tion. Other farmers become members 
as they subscribe for its stock. The 
powers of the ccmpany are very, wide, 


since it may do all things incidental 
to the production, storing and mar- 
keting of grain. Not only may it buy 


or build, own and operate elevators, 
but it may also deal in coal, ‘lumber, 
machinery, binding twine; and, in 


fact, anything incidental in any way 
to grain production. 

The capital stock of the company is 
not a fixed amount, but may . be 
changed from time to time by the 
government. Stock is-issued in shares 
of $50 each.. These can be held only 
by farmers and no one man can hold 
more than 10 shares. To secure t) 
maximum amount of $500 worth of 


stock, however, it is not necessary for 
the farmer to pay 5500 in cash, but 
only 15% of the amount. The re- 


maining 85% will remain subject to 
eall, 

As soon as stock enough has been 
subscribed to enable the building or 


purchase of at least 25 elevators, a 


general meeting of the shareholders 
will be ca'led. Each elevator district 
will be entitled to three representa- 
tives in this meeting. There will, 
therefore, be at least 75 farmers pres- 
ent at this first assembly, at which 


nine directors will be elected to carry 
on the affairs of the company until 
the next meeting, 


Government Grants and Loans 


The money for preliminary organi- 
zation was supplied by a grant of 
$6000 from the government. This ts 


a gift pure and simple and is not re- 
payable. Of the money required for 
the actual purchase or construction 
of elevators, 15% is furnished by the 
shareholders as already described, 
and the remaining 85% is advanced 
by the Saskatchewan government. 
This is a loan, for the security of 
which the government takes a first 
mortgage on the elevator and other 
property of the company, and also has 
a claim on some portion of the sub- 
scribed stock not paid up. This loan is 
repayable in 20 annual instal’ ments of 
principal and interest, with the pro- 
vision that the first installment shall 
not become due until two years 
after the loan is made. This insures 
at least two crops passing through 
the elevator before a payment on the 
government loan is necessary. 

The government has no voice in de- 
ciding whether an e'evator shall be 
purchased or built at any given 
point, what shall be paid for it, what 
its capacity shall be, nor in any of 


the local arrangements. These de- 
tails are handled entirely by the di- 
rectors. The government, however, 


does not control the total amount of 
stock to be issued, and this may be 
changed from time to time by the 
lieutenant-governor. In event of the 
failure of the company or in any local 
branch, no stockholder will be liable 
for more than the amount of stock 
he holds. In other words, the man 
who purchases $100 of stock and has 
paid $15 cannot under any circum- 
stances be made to pay more than 
$85 additional, or the face value of 


his stock. ‘The direct’ nianagement of 


-pany 


each elevator is placed in the hands 
of «= local board of management. 
The earnings of the company are 
to be spent in operating and main- 
taming the~ elevators and other 
property, and in paying the principal 
and interest of the government loan. 
After these payments have been made, 
a dividend of not more than 6% may 
be declared, and it rests with the 
company to decide how much, if any, 
of the profits shall be distributed in 
the form of a dividend. 


Use of Profits 


Haif of it may be divided among 
the stockholders on the basis of the 
business transacted by them with the 
company. For instance, a man deliv- 
ering 5000 bushels of grain to the ele- 
vator would receive five times as 
much of this bonus as his neighbor 
who delivered only 1000 bushels. This 
is calculated to encourage loyalty to 
their own elevators. Another plan 
provides that half the profits may be 
paid to the shareholders on the basis 
of the profits earned by the particu- 
lar local to which each belongs, com- 
pared with the profits earned by 
others. By this plan, if any given 
local elevator, with a capital of say 


$6000 should have a bal-nce to its 
credit of $1000 after expenses and 
dividends have been paid; $500 of 
this could then be divided among 


its stockholders as an additional divi- 
dend or bonus. Still another plan ‘s 
that half of the balance may be dis- 
tributed according to either of the 
two p!ans outlined and the other half 
deposited as a reserve fund to insure 
the local elevator against possible loss 
in an unfavorable season. The dis- 
position of profits, therefore, is left 
in a large degree with the sharehold- 
ers of each local elevator. 

The preliminary work in the organ- 
ization of this company has been 
done, and locals are now. being 
formed throughout the grain growing 
districts’ of the northwest province. 
The provisional president of the com- 
pany is Mr J. A. Maharg of Moose 
Jaw, Sask, and Mr Charles A. Dun- 
ning of Beaverdale is provisional sec- 
retary. The head office of the com- 
is at present located in Regina. 











You Can Make Money 


by attending the Winter Course 
in Agriculture at the Ohio State 
University, Jan. 2°to Feb. 23, 
1912. Write for catalogue. It 
will pay you. Address 


ALFRED VIVIAN, Dean 
Townshend Hall, Columbus, Ohio 
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WELL macianes 


les, for drilling either 
ve wells in min any kind of soil or rox ok. i pA F 
wheels or on sills. W ith engines or horse po oun Suses. 
le and ‘durable. pay mechanic can operate themn 
costly, Send for catalog 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, WN. ¥. 
“Try a Litte A. a&” 


HIGHEST #5 
PRICES 


FOR 


FURS 
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The Farmers’ Exch 
Your Seevice! 


TE there is anything in the line of breeding an- 

imals, seeds, nursery stock, eggs and poultry, 
machinery, implements or other commodities, 
and real estate you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 
or if you are in need of work, or require help of 
any kind, tell about it in the Farmers’ Exchange 
columns of the American Agriculturist. 


It Costs Little and Brings Quick Returns 


The Farmer’s Exchange, Help Bureau and Real Estate Market of the 
American Agriculturist was inaugurated for the convenience and benefit 
of our subscribers, having been brought about by the number of our readers 
who have written us along this subject at frequent intervals for some time. 
It has proven a very simple, cheap, easy and effective way of finding a 
quick market for anything and everything that any farmer or other person 
may wish to sell, buy or exchange. The advertisements are eagerly read 
each week by thousands of farm families. Among this vast number there 
are many who will be quick to buy v-hat you have to sell or can trade 
for anything you may wish to exchange. 

You can tell your story at a very low cost, the rate is but 6 cents per 
word per insertion, the name and address to be counted as part of the ad- 
vertisement. Each initial or a number counts as one word. Cash must 
accompany each order. 

No Black-Faced Type or display of any kind is allowed, thus making 
even a small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. Usually a short 
advertisement briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would 
eost more. Everybody reads the Farmer’s Exchange Department, so that 
your advertisement is bound to be effective, whether it is little or big. If 
you use this department to bring your wants to the attention of our readers, 
surely you will find someone who can satisfy them, and it costs so little 
to make your wants known. 

Simply write a brief, attractive description of your wants so worded 
as to interest the greatest number of people. If you do not know just} 
how to word your advertisement, tell us to word the advertisement for 
you, giving us the facts, and inclose $1.00 or more and we will fix up your 
advertisement and insert it to the amount of your remittance. Do not 
forget to include your address in the advertisement. 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


AND SEND IT WITH THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 








Adv in 





ange is at 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 4th Avenue, New York. 

Inclosed please find $ for which insert my—_—_____ 
word ad¥ertisement as written above under the proper heading in 
your Farmer’s Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, same to appear for weeks, starting with 
your earliest possible issue. 





























Name 
Postoffice State 
Spt Remit by postal or express money orderor by check. Cash or stamps 
eats = Py SEE We ——- forwend lies. 80 we cannot allow Livertisements to be ad- 
con’ vertiser’s address or a toffice box number 
a Uertation y or ai tS care General Daivey. at his own postoffice,will enable him to get his 
not be signed simply with initials, as postmasters are not 








Advertisements must 
‘owed to deliver letters addressed to initials ory. 


Be Sure to Say our'Xivwizen, «== “I Saw Your Adv” 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 
most orders from. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers. 





It is to your advantage. 
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-NEW YORK EDITION 


Every member of our big family is in- 
terested in promoting New York agri- 
culture. No agency does this better than 
the Old Reliable American Agricultur- 
ast. The state experiment stations, agri- 
cultural schools and colleges, state 
department of agriculture, etc, all com- 
bined, do less annually for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Empire state 
than this one great farm journal. How 
can we still do more? By working in 
the closest way with every member of 
our big New York family. Therefore, I 
ask for your co-operation. When in 
New York come to the Ashland building 
and see me personally. And, anyway, 
write to me. In what respect can we im- 
prove the reading material? What agri- 
cultural questions need. investigation? In 
what way can we, by means of publicity, 
promote the right, correct the wrongs? 
i hope each member of this family will 
write at least one letter to me this win- 
ter. Won't you do it? 


Editor American Agriculturist. 
NEW YORK 
All Ready for Winter 


B. AUGSBURY, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y 











The farmers of Jefferson county 
are busy finishing fall plowing. Al- 
though there has been excessive rain- 

all, the work has been accomplished 
satisfactoriyl A few farmers are plow- 
ing a deeper furrow, to discover 
whether or not the addition of sub- 
foil will benefit their land. 

Young stock will enter winter quar- 
ters in far better condition than usual. 
Few poor animals are found this fall, 
on account of the abundant crop of 
afterfeed. Threshing is nearing com- 
pletion. ‘The grain is highly colored, 
but ranks well with last year’s crop in 
quantity. Straw will be of little value 
@s a food, but can be utilized for bed- 
ding and manure. , 

A few hay presses have begun work. 
The hay is heavy and of good quality, 
bringing as high as $19.50 a ton at 
Jocal dealers’. 

The cheese factories have closed 
for the season. Milk sold at $1.31 per 
hundred at the last sale. Eggs now 
bring 28c, while butter sells at 28 and 
29c a pound. 

Four more high-class stallions have 
been brought into this county to im- 
yrove the heavy: harness breed of 
jhorses. They are excellent specimens 
ef their breeds, and will prove a val-' 
mable addition to this locality. 


The Seed Potato Problem 


' © L. LOCHART, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y¥ 


W. R. Fanning, secretary of the 
Long Island potato exchange, who 
has been on a trip through Maine in- 
vestigating the seed potato question 
returned to Riverhead last Saturday. 
His report is interesting both from a 
seed and a marketing point of view. 
He covered the territory from Bruns- 
wick in the south td Caribou in the 
north. 

Owing to careless methods and an 
utter disregard of honest business 
principles the seed question has be- 
come a difficult problem to solve. It 
has keen proved beyond a doubt that 
many seed dealers fill their orders for 
Mountain, Carman, Gold Coin and 
other varieties from the same bin. 
Many farmers are making an honest 
effort to grow seed true to name, but 
their trouble lies in the fact that they 
thave no way of knowing whether the 
seed they purchase at the start is of 
the variety they require or if true to 
pame. .J. F. Guiou, secretary of the 
association, states they are going to 
make a specialty of growing seed and 
it is within the jurisdiction of this as- 
sociation that Mr Fanning found the 
best stock. 

Three cars were purchased and 
shipped to the Long Island potato 
exchange at Riverhead and Orient, 
but the stockholders of the exchange, 
appreciating the effort their organi- 
zation is making to supply good seed, 
booked their orders for more than the 
contents of the three cars and Man- 
ager Embree immediately wired for 
two more cars from the same source) 
Mr Fanning reports an excellent crop 
throughout Aroostook county and the 
ouality is beyond question, no rot ap- 
pearing in any part he visited: and 
mone was reported in any part of the 
state. The vield may be below the 
average in other parts of the coun- 
try, but this cannot be said in Maine, 
where the farmers report an average 
of over 300 bushels an acre. 

For the last two or three years 
there has been an increasing demand 
on Long Island for York state stock 
for seed and C. E. Embree, sales man- 
ager of the L I P exchange, will visit 
some of the potato sections up state 
te buy seed and investigate the prop- 
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osition advocated by the exchange to 
enter the seed raising business. 

The pctato shipping business on 
Long Island has reached very smell 
figures when estimated in carlots. 
Owing to .rain last week it was 
thought the farmers would clean up 
the stock in their sheds, but the pre- 
vaiiing belief that the tubers would 
soon reach the dollar mark was strong 
in the ‘minds of the growers and they 
held off. The manager of the potato 
exchange, however, quoted at a dol- 
lar without success but made a num- 
ber of sales at 90 to 95 cents. The 
extremely damp weather has had a 
bad effect on cauliflower. While the 
offerings at the Riverhead station 
were heavy low prices prevailed as 
the buyers were afraid of the keep- 
ing qualities of this favorite product. 
Prices ranged from 65 cents to $1 a 
barrel. However, as soon gas the 
weather clears the usual good quality 
will be in evidence and prices will 
likely advance. ’ 


Institutes to Come 








The New York board of agriculture 
has been busily engaged in scheduling 
farmers’ institutes for the coming 
winter. It has announced the sched- 
ule for institutes to be held Novem- 
ber 23 to December 30, inclusive. 
In district No 1 Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, 
of Lawyersville is the conductor. Fol- 
lowing is the schedule for this district: 


Pranklin County Winthrop, 
Dee 11-12 
Burke, Dec 4 Waddington, 
Malone, Dec 4-5 Dee 13 
Brushton, Dec 5-6 Massena, Dec 14 
Dickinson Center, Heuvelton, 
Dec 7 Dec 18-19 
Bombay, Dec 7-8 Lisbon, Dec 19-20 
North Bangor, Gouverneur, 
Dec Dec 20-22 
St Lawrence Co Jefferson Count, 
Potsdam, Dec 9 Carthage, Dec 16 
Madrid, Dec 9 Philadelphia, 
Ft Jackson, Dec 11 Dee 16 


Following is the schedule in district 
No 2, of' which Edward Van Alstyne 
of Kinderhook is director: 

Saratoga County Willsboro Point, 


Dec 5-6 
Corinth, Nov 24-25 


Rensselaer County hese Placid yue a3 


ay ec 14 
Raymertown, Keeseville, Dec 16 
Nov 27 


Clinton County 
Washington Co 

Mooers, Dec 7 

Ft Ann, Nov 28 West Chazy, 
Clemons, Nov 29 Dec 8-9 

Putnam, Nov 30 Morrisonville, 
North Granville, Dec il 
Dee 18 Saranac, Dec 12 
Salem, Dec 19 Peru, Dee 15 


Cambridge, Dec 20 

West Hebron, 
Dec 21 

Argyle, Dec 22-23 


Essex County 


Schenectady Co 


Glenville, Dec 26 
Mariaville, Dec 27 
Duanesburg, 


Crown Point, Dec ‘28 
Dec 1-2 So Schenectady, 
Westport, Dec 4 Dec 29-30 


In district No 3 D. P. Witter of 
Berkshire is conductor, with the fol- 
lowing dates and places: 


Schuyler County Gilbertsville, 
Dec 13-14 


Wayne, Nov 23 
Tyrone, Nov 24 Broome County 
Union Ctr, Dec 11 
Steuben County Whitneys “— 7” 
ec 
Hedgesville, Moy 8 Conklin, Dec 18 
Troupsburg Vestal, Dec 14 
"Nov 28 Windsor, Dee 15-16 
Woodhull, Nov 29 Delaware County 
Sullivan Co Treadwell, Dec 15 
Sidney, Dec 16 
“Monticello, Dee 1-2 Walton, Dec 18 
Liberty, Dec 4 Halcottsville, 
Roscoe, Dec 4-5 Dec 18-19 
Hobart, .Dec 19-20 
Otsego County Downsville, Dec 20 
Delhi, Dec 21-23 
Elk Creek, Dec 6 
Westville, Dec 7 Chenango County 


Pierstown, Dec 7-8 
Schenevus, Dee 8-9 


Smithville Flats, 
Burlington, Dec 11 De 


c 22-23 


West Laurens, Afton, Dec 26-27 
Dec 12 Smyrna, Dec 28 
Oxford, Dec 29-30 


Mr Fred E. Gott of Spencerport is 
the conducter for district No 4, the 
schedule for which follows: 


Erie County Genesee County 
<. Darien Dec 4 
Alden, Nov 27 Pavilion Center, 
Marilla, Nov 27 Dec 
Williamsville, | Bethany Center, 
Nov . Dee 
Clarence, Nov 2 Batavi Dec 18 
Eden Ctr, Nov 29 Corfu.” Dec 19 
Collins, Nov 29 Alabama Center, 
Holland, Dec 1 Dee 2 
Chaffee. Dec 1 EIba, Dec 21 
Springville, Dec 2 Bergen. Dec 22 


Wyoming County ivingston County 


Linwood. Dec 14-15 
Arcade, Dec 2 Caledonia. Dec 16 
Attica, Dee 4 
Bliss. Dec 5 Monroe County 
Gainesville, Dec 5 Mumford, 
Pike, Dee 6 c 22-23 
Castile, Dec 7 Scottsville, Dec 26 
Warsaw, Dec 8 Chili, Dec 
Perry, Dec 8-9 Greece, 28 


’ ec 28 
Wyoming, Dec il Hilton. Dee 29-30 
At Syracuse, eggs 38@40c p doz, 
live fowls 10@11c p Ib, chickens 11@ 
13c, ducks 14@15c, beets 40@50c p 
bu, cabbage 3@5 p hd, carrots 40@ 
p bu, potatoes 85@90c, onions 75 
@85c, Hubbard squash 1% @2c p Ib, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 
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Hops Continue Firm 


There is a good strong deman@ for 
hops in New York and an 
showing desirable quality is picked up 
readily. Buying continues brisk at 
50@5lc p lb and more would be 
given for really choice lots. Growers 
state that over half of the New York 
crop has already left farmers’ hands 
in the vicinity of Waterville. 

English buyers have sent heavy or- 
ders to the Pacific coast to be filled. 
This has caused free buying on the 
coast and several thousand bales. have 
been purchased in Ore recently at 40 
@42c p 1b, in Cal 38@41c, while 
Wash growers receive 39@40c. It is 
now estimated there are less than 
13,000 bales of hops in first hands in 
Ore, 5000 in Wash and 20,000 in Cal. 
On the coast it is said some growers 
have been offered contracts for 1912 
hops at 22@25c p Ib. 

In the vicinity of Schoharie, N Y, 
a number of bales have changed 
hands and also in the vicinity of Mid- 
dleburg dealers are receiving. and 
shipping many .crops previously pur- 
chased. A large portion of the hop 
crop of 1911 has been sold from these 
localities. About the same condition 
is reported from the vicinity of -Co- 
bleskill, from which town 357 bales 
have recently been shipped from 
storage. 





Madison Co—Farm work in this 
section is well along for the time of 
the year. A shortage of about one- 
half is reported in the potato yield, 
and they have sold at the stores at 
$1 p bu. Apples are a good crop and 
of fine quality. 

Shipping Station—The  dairymen 
of the vicinity ‘of Morrisville have 
formed an organization called the 
Morrisville station milk assn, and a 
committee has been appointed to can- 
vass among the farmers to raise 
funds for. erecting a shipping station 
and purchasing a site therefor. The 
committee consists of*F. B. Burton 
and Frederick McKereghan. The new 
assn is capitalized at $3000. The of- 
ficers are: Pres, Duane Brown; vice- 


pres, William Hamlin; sec, F. 
McKereghan; treas, Fred Burton. 
Directors, George Strong, John R. 


Jones, William Hamlin, Fred Burton 
and Duane Brown. A contract has 
been made with Franklin Hubbard 
of Eariville to put up a building to 
be completed by Jan 1. About 25 
dairies have already been pledged. 
Should the parties in N Y city who 
rent and operate the old plant at 
the station offer prices for milk to 
make it more profitable to sell to 
them, it is possible that the new 
plant may not be operated at once. 
Competition, will doubtless prove to be 
a good thing for the farmers of this 
section. 

Rensselaer Co — Much rain has 
fallen recently, and dark, gloomy 
days prevailed during much of Oct. 
The ground is saturated with water. 
Wells and springs which were dry 
during the long drouth last summer 
are again filled. Pastures which 
some weeks since looked brown and 
bare are now as green as in early 
spring. ‘The corn crop is very good, 
but the rains have prevented much 
of it from being drawn and husked. 
Potatoes are a short crop and bring 
a much high.-; price than last year. 
Apples are, mostly gathered and are 
bringing from $1.50 to $2 p bbl. But- 
ter sells for 30 to 32c p lb. Eggs are 
scarce and local buyers are paying 
from 35 to 40c p doz. Several teams 
of heavy work horses have been 
sold from this vicinity recently to be 
taken to New York. Lighter teams 
have been purchased in some cases. 
S. E. Williams had a new silo built 
near his cow barn. It is nearly filled 
with corn fodder. Feed is very high. 
Corn brings $1.65 p 100 Ibs, wheat 
middlings $1.55, rye $1.30. 


Cortland Co—Potatoes are nearly 
all dug and. are being carried at 60c 
p bu. Roads are very bad, worst in 
years. Wild geese are fiving south, 
indicating an early winter. Buck- 
wheat was a good crop, cabbage $10 
to $12 p ton at car. There will not 
be as much winter milk produced as 
in former years. Joseph M. Landers 
has a squash, Mammoth Chile va- 
riety, which weighs 96 Ibs, 


Ontario Co—A little snow came 
last week but it went as fast as it 
fell. Wheat and~ grass still look 
green. There are some apples to pick 
and cider to make. Fall work is 
pretty well along. Potatoes were a 
light crop but of good quality, worth 
65 to 70c p bu, wheat 95c to $1. 


St Lawrence Co—The Adirondack 
Cmy Co has sold that part of its 
property located at Buckton to its 
patrons, who have organized a joint 
stock company. The purchase price is 
$2000. An additional $500 for new 
boiler and other repairs is being ex- 
pended. There is yet some cern to 
husk, The filling of silos has been 


quite a problem that at least three ~ 


American Agriculturist 


Parties near by have solved in 
the purchase of machinery for 
their own use. Every year old 


silos are enlarged and. new ones 
built. More hay is being sold than 
ever before in this town. It is 
around $15 p ton. V. H. Ballou 
bought six cows at $50 ea, which is 
about the price for good ones. But- 
ter is around Pp Ib, eggs 25c p 
doz, dressed pork 8c p lb. Commer- 
cial feeds are high. Corn meal is 


p ton, bran $28 to $30, cotton- 
seed meal $35 and up; Not much 
plowing has been done. Stockholm 


Depot grange, No 538, had a corn 
show in Oct. There was a creditable 
display. The ladies showed bread, 
canned fruit, jellies, etc, with a fine 
exhibit of needlework. Dean H. E. 
Cook a..d L: Dona of Canton made 
addresses. J. B. Kilsey purchased 
of Jackson & .tory the pure-bred 
registered Ayrshire bull, Festus. The 
Sept dividends for Buckton cmy 
show.the average selling price of but- 
ter to have been 28c. The average 
butter fat test was 4.1%. Net value 
of butter fat was 30c p Ib. The av- 
erage net value of 100 lbs of milk 
was $1.23. Tests varied from 3.85% 
to 6.25%, and milk values p 100 lbs 
varied from $1.155 to $1.875, empha- 
sizing the importance of a high test 
for butter making. 





Farm Sets Pace for New Jersey 
{From Page 471.] 





duction. Her record was 38 pounds in 
24 hours. Each calf is given two eggs 
a day, also an abundance of oil meal. 
Mr Rice desires that neighboring 
farmers should improve their stock; so 
he offers the free service of his bulls. 

It is a pleasing sight to see him 
go among his cattle. He knows every 
cow by name, and they follow him all 
about the yard. These cattle have 
taken 14 grand championship prizes, 
65 silver cups and 209 ribbons, chiefly 
at Danbury, Syracuse, Trenton, Mt 
Holly and Red Bank. 

The horse barns are located about 
100 yards from the dairy barn. Work 
horses only are kept. A few years 
ago a fire destroyed the horse barn, 
and 20 horses were burned to death. 
Since then Mr Rice has purchased two 
automobiles. 

Hogs an Important Factor 

There are about 75 head of Berk- 
shire hogs on the farm. The brood 
sows are the handsomest -I have 
ever seen. The runs are so arranged 
that wide gates may be thown open 
and a cart driven through in «a 
straight line. Once a year the soil 
to the depth of a foot is removed and 
spread upon the sod fields and fresh, 
clean earth is put in. There is run- 
ning water in every house. All the 
feed for the swine and other animals 
is ground upon the place. : 

Mrs Rice has charge of the poultry 
end of the operations. The poultry 
yards comprise five different sections. 
The soil is ideal sand and gravel. 
The chief breeds kept are White Leg- 
horns and White .Wyandottes. The 
chicks are hatched in 15 incubators. 
The incubator cellar is very con- 
veniently arranged. In the back part 
of this cellar is a dark room used in 
wintering Italian bees, of which 20 
hives are kept. The brooder house 
contains 26 sections 12 feet wide. It 
is equipped with steam heat. The 
building faces the south, which side 
is inclosed from the roof to the 
ground floor with glass. Large sec- 
tional runs outside afford the thriving 
youngsters abundant fresh air. 

The winter house, as it is called, 
contains over 50 :ections, where the 
fowls are kept busy all day scratching 
ter. On the front, facing the south, 
are located the scratching sheds filled 
with litter in which a quantity of 
sand is scattered each morning. The 
wfols are kept busy all day scratching 
in the litter and fine sand. 

The poultry yard covers about four 
acres on the south side of a hill, and 
is planted out .in fruit trees, which 
provide shade for the fowls. The 
fowls keep the vermin from the trees. 
Pheasants, white Pekin ducks and 
Toulouse geese are kept under like 
conditions. " 

The farm buildings, as well as Mr 
Rice’s residence, are lighted by elec- 
tricity. An abundance of water is 
furnished by two large dug wells 
There is also a drilled well 198 feet 
deep. The water is piped from a res- 
ervoir to all the buildings and every 


possible precaution against fire is 
taken. 
The large corncrib will hold sev- 


eral thousand bushels... It is -built 
after Mr Rice’s own ideas. The mid- 
dle of the crib has a large passage- 
Way arranged so the air can pass 
through and dry out the corn. AI 
the buildings are separated at such @ 
distance from one another that if one 
should take fire the others would be 
in no danger. 

There are 24 employees on Drynoch 
farm. All take eat pride and 4@ 
deep interest in the farming opera- 
tions... What Mr Rice has done and 
is doing others can do, and with such 
men it is no wonder that Monmouth 

become one of the test 


cultural cowntipe-Jn the United States. 
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November 11, 1911 
Tobacco Trade Steady 


The sales of tobacco which have 
been made in Lancaster county, Pa, 
ef the 1911 crop have not amounted 
to very large proportions, The bulk 
has changed hands at about 10c p Ib 
or a little better, and growers are 
nolding for 12c. The ciger manufac- 
turing business in Lancaster county 
has shown a. great increase the past 
month, and in October nearly 72,000,- 
000—-tigars were manufactured in the 
29th Pennsylvania district. This is 
the largest output since 1907, when 
total reached nearly 80,000,000. In 
the New York city market, nothing 





of special interest has developed of 
late, and the regular demand for 
binders,..largely Wisconsin stock, is 
needed. 


The sale of New England 1911 to- 
baceo has been good throughout the 
fall, and some crops of broadleaf 
have sold as high as 33c p Ib to. deal- 
ers. It is stated by dealers supposed 
to be conversant with market affairs 
that 90% of the New England crop 
has left farmers’ hands. In the New 
York city market conditions in gen- 
eral appear about normal; the supply 
ef Connecticut broadleaf, however, is 
reported limited, and demand con- 
tinues good. Havana is moving stead- 
ily and fillers; whenever within origi- 
nal price, sell readily. 

Told by Growers 

About 50 acres of tobacco are grown 
in this township which is possibly 5% 
more than in 1910. The crop is good 
in quality and fair in color. Only 
about 15% has been sold.—[T. 8S. L., 
Ross, 

Tobacco curing very nicely. Strip- 
ping will corn-mence in about four 
weeks.—[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 


October Dairy Scores 
The following is the report of the 


October scoring by the dairy depart- 
ment of the New York state agricul- 








tural college. Among samples of 
creamery butter three scored 90 or 
above: 


Creamery Butter Scoring Above 90 

Water Salt Score 

©. T. Bouck, Jasper, N Y.12.7 1.9 90.5 
Arthur Grant, So Butler, 

N 13.9 trace 92.5 


Thomas F. Ratherfora, 

Madrid, N Y........ 12.9 1.4 93.0 

Dairy Butter Scoring Above 90 
E. A: Beckwith; Ludlow- 

ville, N Y.e+..- .12.6 1.6 94.0 
B. A. King, Mamaroneck, 

ee i aes ae -11.9 1.7 95.0 


Only one sample of cheene was re- 
ceived, this being exhibited by L. R. 
Coe of North Java, N Y. This sam- 
ple scored fairly well, receiving 36.92 
in moisture, 35.25 in butter fat, with 
a score of 965.5. In September 
Arthur Grant’s sample of cheese was 
judged at Ithaca instead of at the 
state fair and scored 95. B. A. King’s 
sample of butter scored 90.5. A cor- 


rection of the July score is due Mr 
Bouck. He received 92 instead of 
91, 





as was reported. 


Empire State Energies 





Otsego Co—At the Cooperstown 
fair, Mr Clark of that place had an 
exhibit of apples showing the result 
of spraying by comparison of fruit 
from sprayed and unsprayed trees, 
Fred Shepherd of Otsego has a small 
orchard that has never borne good 
fruit. He sprayed the trees this year 
and had a bountiful yield of perfect, 
salable apples. At the Tabor cream- 
ery the average price of milk for 
Sept was $1.587 p 100, for butter fat 
Z8.3c p Ib. 

Grangers Meet in St Lawrence— 
The fine weather throughout Oct was 
a boon to farmers in this se.tion. 
Fall plowing is well advanced and 
all crops secure. Threshing is nearly 
done and the yields of grain are quite 
good, oats being fully up to an aver- 
age. Several farmers in this locality 
have raised upward of 1000 bus, Corn 
was badly frosted about the middle 
of Sept and much silage has been put 
in badly bleached. Pastures and fall 
feed are plentiful and cows are giv- 
ing an unusually good flow. The 
creamery at Nicholville has closed 
and milk and cream are now nearly 
all going to Hopkinton and Deer 
River. Potatoes were a very poor 
crop, making possibly 75 bus p acre, 
which’ is more than’ anticipated at 
time digging was commenced. The 
Selling price has been from 60 to T5c 
p bu. Pork and beef are not plenti- 
ful and are selling at about 8 and 7c 
p Ib, respectively. Winthrop grange 
held its anniversary dinner, corn 
show and fair recently, with a large 
attendance. Many visiting grangers 
came to see the fair and listen to 
Dean’ E. H. Cook of Canton, who 
gave a very interesting address. 
Nicholville grange. recently held its 
annual chicken pie dinner, with a- 
large attendance and a fine literary 
program, Three large ern barns 


have been sreves ——_ locality 
Past season, by r Chapman, 
near le, Mr Fletcher, on 








Abundast autumnal rains have 
given farmers opportunity to do more 
fall plowing than usual. All mead- 
ows and grass fields when not pas- 
tured show thick aftermath, and are 
very promising for next year’s hay 
crop. On account of rainy weather 
little corn has been husked in the 
field, and Btaiks are generally discol- 
ored and badly damaged, consequent- 
ly shortening the feed supply. Deal- 
ers are offering $15 for rye straw; $12 
for wheat. Because of the high price 
of hay in the Albany market, ordi- 
narily selling for $1.10 and sometimes 
even higher, many livery men are 
feeding oat straw entirely, buying it 
in Vermont for $6.50 per ton and 
shipping it home in carlots. Nearby 
farmers are finding ready sale for all 
they can spare at $10. 

Threshing is about over, with. rye 
ylelding well, and oats light. Buck- 
wheat is about average, with straw 
very short and difficult to harvest. 
No farm sales are reported and little 
changing of tenants. Good prices pre- 
vail generally for all farm produce, 
and with the defeat of the reciprocity 
treaty by the Canadians, farmers are 
expressing a more hopeful outlook 
for the future. Fewer sales of farm 
implements are reported than for 
several years past. In the Albany 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, November 6 
—Last week good and choice steers 
improved after Monday 10@15c, clos- 
ing steady at the advance; medium 
and common grades closed dull and 
unchanged. Bulls held up to about 
steady prices, also thin cows; medium 
grades continued dull and weak; fat 
cows Showed a little more firmness. 
Veals dropped 25c, and grassers, fed, 
and western calves declined 25@50c. 
The selling range for the Week was: 
Steers $4.50@8, oxen and stags 3.95@ 
5.15, bulls 3@5.50, cows 1.60@5.50, 
veals 6@10.25, culls 4@6, grassers and 
+ calves 2.85@5.75, westerns 4.50@ 
6. 

Today there were 87 cars of cat- 
tle and 1667 calves on sale. Steers 
were slow, with good and choice first 
about steady; others 10@15c lower; 
bulls were steady for light and com- 
mon, but firm for good and fat do; 
cows were slow and medium cows 
10@15c lower; thin cows about steady. 
Calves were in moderate. demand at 
just . about last week's late sales. 
Steers averaging 970 to 1370 Ibs sold 
at the age of $4.50@8 p 100 Ibs, 
including cars Va, 1000 to 1370 Ibs, 
at 5.25@8; 8 cars W Va, 1070 to 1245 
Ibs, 5.25@6.75; 5 cars Ohio, 970 to 
1180 lbs, 4.50@ 5. 

Sheep continued dull but steady all 
last week. Lambs on light receipts 
showed a little more firmness after 
Monday and later good stock ad- 
vanced 25@45c, closing strong; me- 
dium lambs improved 25c, common 
closing dull. ‘The selling range for 
the week was: Sheep $2@4, culls 
1.50@1.75, lambs 4.75@6.25, culls 3.75 
@4.50. Today there were 59 cars on 
sale. Sheep were about steady; lambs 
25@50c lower, closing heavy at the 
declHne without a clearance. Common 
y prime sheep (ewes) sold at 2@ 

3.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 1.75, common to 
choice lambs at 4.50@6, culls 3.50@ 
4.50, yearlings 3@4.50, top price of 
N Y lambs 6, Pa do 5.75, Ohio do 
5.50, W Va do 5.90, Vt do 5.75. 

Hogs ruled quiet all last week, 
showing a little firmness early but 
closing barely steady. Today there 








were about eight cars on sale. Prices 
were off 20@30c, N Y and Pa 
hogs, 125 to 325-lb average, sold at 


$6.25@6.50 p 190 Ibs, a few at 6.60, 
pigs at 6@6.25 

Trading was heavy last week at all 
the large atiction marts and most of 
the private gales stables and with 
continued liberal receipts prices for 
work horses were depressed and gen- 
erally a shade lower. Fair to choice 
heavy drafters are selling at $265@ 
3850 per head, chunks 175@225, fair 
to good second-hand general purpose 
horses 75@150. 

At Buffalo, the live stock market 
last Monday was active with prices 
firm. Prime steers sold at $7.40@ 
7.75 p 100 lbs, shipping steers 6.75@ 
i butcher wsenes 5.50@7, heifers 

20@6, cows 3.325@5, bulls 320@ 
- ‘25, veal calves 6@9. Export bulls 
sold at 3.25@5.25, feeders 4.40@5, 
stockers 3@4. In the sheep mar- 
ket total arriyals were 30,000 head, 
the market was slow and ohene site 
lower than the_ previous 


Lambs sold at @5.85 p 100. - 

sheep 2@4. A fairly act ene 

was record 2 on 
Sarees 





THE FARMERS 
Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, buck- 
seen, ie 8 oe. oe, Te, coe = 


@ 
55c, 96c, bran ton, li wees 
meal 35, middlings Bobo. cs Fn 7 


@ 

$0.50, rye 11@12, fresh eggs 
doz, live sir A and chickens 12%c . 
ib, ducks 11@12c, geese 10@i1lc, po- 
tatoes 2.75@3 p bbi, red onions 75@ 
S5c_p bu, yellow 85@95c, cabbage 4@5 
p 100 hds, turnips 1@1.25 p bbl. 

At fcy marrow beans $2.80 
p bu, medium 2.60, peas 2.65, fresh 
eggs p doz, live turkeys 16 @ 18¢ 

p Ib, chickens 10@13c, fowls 10@ 12c, 
Sais 14@15c, geese 12@ 15e, potatoes 
7W@iT5c p bu, squash 50@Tic p 100 
ibs, turnips 90c@1 p bu, onions 9@ 
935c, apples 40@75c p bu, choice tim- 
othy hay 23.50 p ton, mixed 21, oat 
and wheat straw 7.50, rye straw 9.50, 
northern spring wheat 1.09, winter 
wheat 1, old corn 78c bu, oats Sc; 
barley 1.16@1.25, rye 97c@1.04 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate is 
4c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c zone 
having no station charges, or $1.91 p 
40-qt can delivered in N Y. Owing 
to the condition of the market, there 
is a possibility of an increase before 
the end of the month. There has 
been some increase in supply from 
the factories, but the normal sources 
are falling off so rapidly that it is 
considered doubtful by some dealers 
whether the factory supply’ in addi- 
tion to that direct from the dairies 
will be sufficient to meet the demand. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Nov 4 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


ae ae - 38,348 2,521 
Susquehanna ..-...... 10,709 177 
Wee Te ecnecccsece 12,025 629 
Lackawanna ........+. 49,25 1,910 
N ¥ C (long haul)-... 86,091 1,785 
NYiCjines (short haul) 11,25 35 
ST. ccd oaccin bad 0c 41,276 2,024 
Lehigh Valley ..--... 30,300 823 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,725 5o 
New Haven oecse BLD 57 
Other sources 1,675 51 

WORE: ri o's curs eee 294,708 10,062 





The New York Cheese Market 

At Canton, N Y, Nov 4, 1700 tubs 
butter sold for 31%c last week, 1900 
tubs at 3lc, 1900 ‘bxs cheese 13% @ 
14c.. Cheese factories nearly all closed 
because making butter or taking milk 
to shipping stations at $1.70 p 100 Ibs 
for milk. 

At Cuba, N Y, Nov 1, there 
590 bxs of cheese sold today 
ing price of 14%c p Ib. 


were 


At Watertown, N Y, Nov 6, cheese 
prices reached the highest point of 
the season on Saturday’s market. 


Sales aggregated 4000 bxs at 13% to 
14%c p Ib. The board will adjourn 
for the season Nov 11. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 6—In this dairy 


section three factories have been 
closed up for the season, and the 
make of cheese continues to be re- 
duced, although the quality is still 
good and the demand is strong. The 
market today was %c higher than 
last week, the official. price bein s 


13%c and ‘the curb ruling price 13%c. 


The official transactions were: Large 
colored 150 bxs, small colored 1505, 
and small white 525, all at 13%c. The 


sales of butter were 37 pkgs at 31@ 


32c p Ib. 


at a rul-} 


. {19} 
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THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 

upon Potato Oulture. While the 
practical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the information given is of value, both to 
the grower and the student. Taken all in 
all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever 
published in America. I)ustrated. wo 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth +++... oveee $0.95 


QRANGE JUDD ‘ COMPANY 
| shiand Bldg., 315 4th gve., HB. ¥. 





























DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
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ACRICUTTURE, $ 


AND MANUAL TRAINING 


—— Monthly Text Use in Country Town and City Schools Homesand Clubs & 


Tee Litrie Fanmern ano Home Maner 








4 remarkable eppertuntty 


YOU want your own children and your 


field, live stock and crops 
and manual training. 
These 


the little country school can apply them. 





(ag ee 





New 1 Education Within Reach of All 


mow brought within reach of every family, 
district, 

YOU surely wish to have your own children better trained for their life’s work! 
methods that will make the most of the possibilities afforded by the home and shop, ferm and 


YOUR local school Should combine with the book instruction now in use, the new natural 
methods which will give the pupils an elefhentary knowledge of agriculture, domestic science 


methods are the result of 30 years’ experience with many thousands of pupils and 
many hundreds of teachers, and have now been so perfected that even the ordinary teacher of 


Because you want all this and your school’s 
away from them oes Seve the opportunity of a lifetime to aid in the accomplishment of this in 


your own nelghbert 

me. 4 wae A oy DOMESTIC SCIENCE and MANUAL TRAINING—e new periodical — published 
pe ing thee Tres tal and tmp the Teach of every parent. Be gt Be PA ye = 
IBS pple ln thres vital oy de rtant branches in te oc schools. Ne purchase of or costly outfit is required 

pi ~ Se, ee [= 6 LY. 5 
antiicas A antct sensible and Spi oar a 
A Special poy radar AMERICAN MURA E Maer on ht ange 
_w 
Sa Looe saee and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can be given at @ price you cannot 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, one year $0.40) Both SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, twe years $0.80 
American Agriculturist, one year 1.00 American twe pears ry Both 
Total nr] caged Total “jw ) $2.00 





x pee men peel 
HOOL AGRICULTURE tue sen ens eaieg and enatog 


teacher and pupil 


local schools to have the advantage of natural 


influence toward land and home, instead of 








= 








ome Scar 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF. GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


f 7ags 








1911 =1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Chicago ...... 98 rid 74% 50 47% .33 
New York ... .97 94 80 56% .52% .37% 
Boston ....... _ _ 85 59% .54 40 
8 poate enéee -97 91 71 51% .46 34% 
elisied 6 96% .91% .74% ATH .48% 20% 
Minneapoiis * — 1.01% .70 52 45% 31 
Liverpool 4, 08% — 84 -62 _ _ 





At Chicago, wheat values experi- 
enced a heavy shaking down, and not 
until prices had declined 6@8c within 
a fortnight was there show of recov- 
ery; December worked down to 
94¢ p bu, and May $1 before real 
turn for the better appeared. This 
carried prices upward toward at least 
a partial recovery. In a nutsheil, it 
was a case of too much wheat in 
sight to afford comfort to hoiders. 
Many speculators who had previous- 
ly bcught with the view of realizing 
profits on an upturn became discour- 
aged, and there was a flood of sell- 
ing orders. These were chegked only 
when liquidation had been carried to 
a point where increased buying de- 
veloped and’ where theres was more 
talk of possible good export busi- 
ness. Another disturbing price influ- 
ence. was further. gossip to the effect 
that the federal government may in- 
stitute suit against speculative hold- 
ers of -wheat. Late last. week 
this caused. some urgent _ selling 
through the fear of such  proce- 
dure. The earlier downward tend- 
ency 1.08 accentuated by favorable 
weather in the northwest, indiffer- 
ence of foreign buyers, and bearish 
crop advices from Argentina and 
Australia. Buenos Aires cabled the 
outlook in Argentina excellent, fol- 
lowing generous rains where most 
needed, 

The opening of Nov _ brought 
some advices of substantial snow- 
storms in the Canadian northwest, 
and it was intimated that this might 
interfere seriously with threshing op- 
erations; this, of course, hinting 
smaller deliveries for an _ indefinite 
period in that part of the world. Co- 
incident came the reports of in- 
creased flour sales at Toledo and 
other points, all this resulting in bet- 
ter tone. No 2 spring in store at 
Chicago was quoted at $1.02@1.06 p 
bu, No 2 red winter 93 @95c. 

The corn trade has been fair, on 
both speculative and cash account, 
but without new development. Recent 
wet weather which was against har- 
vesting and shelling gave way to low- 
er temperatures, and this created a 
somewhat weaker tone. At a sharp 
decline, however, better buying ap- 
peared, Dec working from 61%ec up- 
ward, with May around 64c; No 2 
old corn in store 73@74c, 

The oats market was rather quiet, 
price changes narrow and leaning to 
easiness under only moderate demand. 


Very little speculative interest has 
been shown in this branch of the 
trade. Standard oats in store 45@ 
4éce p bu, Dec 45% @46%c. 


Rye was dull and easy in tone at 
the comparatively high price level, 
with No 2 to go to store at 95% @DOic. 

Barley remained at practically a re- 
cent good level, choice to fey malting 
grades $1.20@1.25 p bu, feed barley 
75e @1.08. 

Grass seeds continued dull, but gen- 
erally firm in tone, based on ltic p Ib 
for contract prime timothy, and 20%c 
for clover. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise aaaied quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From _ these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 
an advance is usually 


Beans 

The bean acreage was a little in 
excess of that of l&st year. Quality 
is good and yield about 50% a3 large 
as the 1910, because of severe rains. 
Buyers are anxious to obtain the 
beans but farmers are holding. Price 
at elevators $2.10 p bu.—[W. H.-W., 
Ft Pleasant, Mich. 

At New York, trade is rather quiet 
in domestic white beans, with outside 
quotations on medium and pea beans 
$4.30 p 100 lbs. There is considerable 
movement in red kidney beans, and 
new are going largely for export at 
6.15@6.25, yellow eye 3.90, lima 6. 


At Chicago, there ‘eteitie a good, 
steady to firm market. Offerings are 
small and confined mainly to pea 
beans, which sell as high as $2.50 p 
bu, with medium nominally the same, 





or consumers, 
secured. 


red kidney 3.25, brown Swedish 
8 @3.50. 
Dried Fruits 
At Chicago, the market is steady 
a givedorated applies, and fcy sell 


9%ec p lb, choice 8%c, prime 8% 
@Ske Evaporated apples in bbls 
or sacks sell at %c p Ib less than in 
xs, Sun-dried apples, quarters, 
depending on quality, T@T%O, apple 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


chops 2@3c, waste 1%. @2c; raspber- 
ries 26%c. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, arrivals of evaporated 
apples continue abnormally heavy, 
but most of these have been consigned 
on export acount, and mot many are 
offering on the open market... The 
better general average quality of re- 
ceipts permits a freer storage of goods. 
Local demand is exceedingly light, 
and most of the business is of a job- 
bing character. Prime to cWoice age 
quoted at S@S8*%e p Jb, fcy 10@10\%c, 
choice 9@9%c, sun-dried quarters in 
bags 7@8c. The future market on 
up-state evaporated apples continues 
easy and Nov-Dec prime are 
at 75c, Jan-Dec 7%c, future 
Nov delivery in bbls 2% @3c. 
sun-dried goods from Pa. and N Y are 
offering at none too good quality, 
bringing 7@8c. Cherries afe quiet, 
but firm at 19@21c. Practically noth- 
ing doing in raspberries at 26@27%c; 
blackberries are scarce and higher at 
12% @14'%e. 


chops, 
Some 


Eggs 
At New York, the market has ad- 
vanced a few cents again because of 


the shortage of. really fresh eggs. 
Refrigerator eggs are selling from 
storage at 21@22c p doz. Fresh- 


gathered are quoted at 32@37c for 
fair to good stock, with dirties and 
seconds 20@3i1c, tate Pa and nearby 
hennery. white, large, fcy, new-laid 
50.@ 55c, fair to good 40@48c, ordinary 
82@38c, brown 28@37c. 

At Chicago, at the late advance in 
prices, the egg market is ruling 
steady and conditions continue fav- 
orable to holders-and business is satis- 
factory. Eggs went into storage last 
spring at about 17%ec p doz’in the 
large storage houses, both east and 
west, and lately have been moving out 
at 20@2l1c. This allows a_ small 
profit. In the spring of 1910 eggs 
went into storage at about 22@23c. 
So-called primed ‘first eggs are "‘ealling 
as high as 24c p doz, with strictly 
fresh eggs bringing the usual premium. 


Fresh Fruits 
York, ‘table 
moderate 


varieties of 
supply and 


At New 
pears are in 
sell readily. Bartlett are quoted at 

2.50@5.50 p bbl, Seckel 3.50@5, An- 
jou 2@3.50, Bosc 3@5.! 50, Kieffer Tic @ 
1.75. A better demand for grapes 
exists, and prices on 20-lb bskts and 
bulk stock in trays are higher. Up- 
river Black sell at o0¢ 50c p_ case, 
Del 65c@1, Black @1.10 p 10-lb 
case, Niagara 1.25@2.75 p 10-ib case, 
Clinton 6O0@70 p ton, Cranberries 
7.50@8.50 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, large baled timothy 
hay continues firm, especially for bet- 
ter sorts, but small bales are in heavy 
supply and the market steady at re- 
cent decline. Fancy heavy clover 
mixed and clover hay are scarce and 
selling well. Rye straw is in very 
light supply and firm. Large bales of 
hay command about 5e more p 100 Ibs 
than small bales. Prime timothy in 
large bales sell as high as $1.30 p 100 
Ib3, No 2 1.20, **o 3 1.10, clover mixed 
1.20, clover 1@1.20, long rye straw 
9ic@1, oat or wheat JO@S55c. 


At Chicago, 
all grades of hay, 
little larger. Prime timothy is quot- 
ed as high as $22.50 p ton, No 2 18.50. 
No 8 17%, prairie hay 16. 50@17, rye 
straw 10@10.50, oat S@8.50, wheat 
T.0@8. 


demand is good for 
and offerings a 


Honey 
At New York, new 
continues to come 
slowly, but local demand is fair and 
the market has a steady tone. Clover 
comb sells as high as lic p 1b, with 
Nos 1 and 2 13@16c, extracted 9@ 
10c, buckwheat 10@12c, extracted 
7T@S8e. 


honey from N Y 
forward rather 


Mill Feeds 

At New York, trade is dul and 
prices unsettled in corn goods, and 
brewers’ meal sells as high as $1.69 
p 100 Ibs, grits 1.70, flakes 2.05. In 
the mill feed market demand is 
rather light, and prices unsettled. 
Coarse .western spring. bran, in 100- 
Ib sacks, to arrive, sells as high as 
28.50 p ton, standard middlings 27.10, 
red dog in 140-lb sacks 32, linseed oil 
meal 40.50, 


Nuts 

At New York, the finest quality of 
chestnuts in the market is steady. 
Most of _the southern chestnuts are 
coming out of storage in such poor 
condition that prices are low. Fresh 
receipts of Va at 2.25 p bu are only 
rarely exceeded. Northern chestnuts 
sell at 2@3.50 p bu, large cultivated 
2 @ 2.50. 


At Chicago, butternuts are in light 
supply and quoted at about 3@3%c 
p 1Ib.. Black walnuts are. steady and 


offerings small at %c@$1-p_ bu. 
Chestnuts move slowly at 2.50@3 p 
5O0-Ib bu, large cultivated 3.50@4. 


Hickory nuts meet a fair inquiry an‘ 
only small lots are arriving. Shell- 
barks are quoted at 1.50@1.75 p. bu. 


Poultry 
It looks as though 12c p lb 1 w 
would be the price for turkeys, com- 
a ared with 14@15c the past two years! 
he turkey crop is 25% larger than in 


quoted. 





| erels, 











1909-10.—[H. B. P., Bloomington, IIL 

Turkeys are being purchased at 18c 
p ib 1 w, 22c dressed, by the markets 
in our city, for delivery Nov 27. The 
crop appears equal to that of 1910, 
and prices -are about the - same. 
[E. P. C., Elmira, N Y. 

I think the turkey crop in Iowa is 
a little larger than last year. The 
season was dry and favorable for 
rearing turkeys. The prices will be 


the same as last year, 13@14c p lib 
te, We have plenty of corn and 
feed with which to fatten turkeys, 
and quality will be excellent. 


[W. E. B., Springville, Ia. 
Quality of turkeys is better this year 
than last, although the size of flocks 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is ane of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist, At cost of only SIX 
cents a .word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial. or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must. accompany each order, and 
advertisement nrust have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in ome of the following week. av ents 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’* will be 


accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 


American Agriculturist 


.. 
LIVE STOCK 
O01 C SWINE; ‘breeders; stock ftegistered free; 
= ns. if in interested, ‘wrhhe GEO FRISBIE, 
Savona, ; 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshire, Chester Whites and 





Jersey Red pigs cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Wa!- 
nutport, Pa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS-—7 extra good young bills; 
a few females; priced to sell; write. CLARK BROs, 


Freeport, 0. 





POLAND-CHINAS, -chawpions of world’s fair. Cir- 
cular free. NELSON STAMBAUGH, New Berlin, 0. 





BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS; fall pigs, with size, 
quality and breeding, JOS SMITH, Belle Vernon, Pa. 





6-MONTH POLAND-CHINA sows $15. 
ducks. FRED RUPRACHT, Fernwood, N_Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL calves, bred right, 
CHAS RICHARDSON, Hammond, N 


Pekin 





poe right. 














DUROC-JERSEY- boar pigs, eligible to register. 
WM H. CLARK, Collins Center, N Y. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS—Bulls, all ages. DAVIS 
BROS, Seven Valley, Pa. 
OXFORD, Tunis and eB sheep. AUSTIN 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 

HIRES, pigs, tried Oxford ram. 


BERKS sows, 
HARRY. TILBURY, Union, N Y. 


DUROC PIGS $6 SERENO WEEKS, De 
Graff, 0. 





each, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 
FULL-BLOODED Blood Hound a. for sale,. $10 
each, T. P. BARKER, Chariotte, W Va. 


COLLIE PUPS, males, $5; 
MARTIN, St Michaels, Md. 


FERRETS FOR Saleen for reply. 
FOSTER, Wellington, 





females, $3. JNO W. 





CHAS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CARLOAD OF APPLES for sale, packed on 
straw in car, saving cost of barrels. A good chance 
for clubs and societies, J> F. HAMMOND, Cum- 
berland, O. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


25 ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels and one 
rooster, Watson strain, 75 cents each. 5 Buff Or- 
pington cockerels $1 each.. Mixed breed, Rock, Red, 
Minorca, June pullets, ”~ at 50 cents each. EME- 
LINE FEEK. Clyde, N Y. 


COLORED MUSCOVY and Indian Runner ducks, 
Bourbon Red weewe. Rose and Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Breeders at bargain prices. Circular. 
BERT DILLENBECK, Randall, N Y. 








SILVER SPANGLED Hamburgs, Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, Singlo Comb Brown Leghorn. cockere!s, 
75c each; also a few hens. AUSTIN JACKSON, 
Mineral Springs, N Y. 





BRONZE TU RKEYS, Wolf strain, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorn — cockerels. Kulp. White Leghorn cock- 
Rice strain. MRS PEARL PHELPS FIELD 
East Freetown, N Y. 


WYANDOTTES—Vigorous farm 
Splendid cockerels at low cost for 
HARRY W. BRITTON, Moores- 





WHITE raised 
stock for sale. 
November delivery. 
town, N J. 





STANDARD BRED Single Comb White Leghorn 





hens $75 per 100. Good layers, many choice breed- 
ers. EZRA C. CARTER, Marathon, N Y¥ 

RHODE ISLAND. REDS, , White Rocks, Barred 
Rocks, handsome thoroughbred each. 


cockerels $1 
GEO B, EDDY, Gansevoort, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER DBAKES $1 each. 200-eg¢ 
strain. No ducks for sale. M. T. MONTGOMERY, 
R 2, Wheeling, W Va. 








BOURBON RED turkeys for sale. Stock. won first 





prize at Buffalo poultry show. $4 each, MRS FRED 
FITTS, Barker, Y. 

SINGLE COMB White Orpington cockerels, nice 
stock, cheap. Cook strain. G. C. MILLER, Ox- 


ford, N J. 





THOROUGHBRED Mamm th Bronze turkeys; fine 
markings; inquire. ROSE MANSON, Brasie Corners, 
NY, 

















PAPER DOLLS—A bargain. 4 beautiful dolls, 12 
national costumes, 10c. YOUNG PEOPLE’S MAIL 
ORDER STORE, Manhattan Building, Chicago, IIl. 





CALIFORNIA HONEY on trial, freight paid, lic Ib. 
Large sample ; lst honey, nuts, fruit, etc, free 
SPENCER APIARIES CO, Box 64, Nordhoff, Cal. 


HARDWOOD ASHES, best fertilizer in use 
GEORGE STEVENS, Peterborough, Ont. 








AMERICA’S great poultry book free. H. H. HINI- 


KER, Mankato, Minn. 





SEEDS 


POTATOES—Bliss, Carman, Cobbler, Hebron, Long- 
fellow, Ohio, Rose; 80 varieties. CHARLES FORD, 
Fishers, N ¥. 


|OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


WANTED—Position as manager of certifie! milk or 
up-to-date dairy farm, by competent man, whe 
thoroughly «understands all the requirements of 
ecientific farming; only yous place considered, B. W. 
FERSON, Brattleboro, 


FARM HELP SUPPLIED FREE—We have many 
city- Sine men anxious to learn farm work. CHARLES 
K. BLATCHLY, Supt, United Charities Buflding, 105 
East fad St, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED by 
farm or milk route, good 
CLAUDE HARVEY, R D 2, 








dairy 
teamster, 


young man on 
milker and 
Lowell, Mass. 


WANTED 





MALE HELP 


WANTED— More men to prepare as firemen, brakes 
men, motormen, conduetors, sleeping car and train 
porters. Nearby. roads. Good wages, steady work. 
No strike. Hundreds placed in the service — 

an 
































WHITE ROCKS, Buff Orpingtons, Cook strain; | experience. Tnelo: stamp for application 

young stock, $1 each. 8S. REARWIN, Fillmore, N Y, | Name position wanted. RAIL WAY INST, Dept 18, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

BYER’S Ginger Fawn strain Indian Runner 

ducks. J. W. LANSBURY, JR, Jamestown, N Y. MEN WANTED for government positions; $80 
& month; annual vacations; short hours; steady work: 

BARGAIN PRICES; all varieties poultry, pigeons, | rapid promotion; thensands of appointments coming 
etc; write wants. R, G. SHELLY, Florin, Pa. soon; “‘pull’’ unnecessary; farmers eligible; send im- 

mediately for list of positions open; common educa- 

FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze cahios, Stamp for | tion sufficient. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P19, 
reply. MAY SCANLON, Bombay, we Rochester, N Y. 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cockerelg 75c. LEARN TELEGRAPHY- ey school with 
PRESTON SHALLCROSS, Bette:ton, Ma. railroad wire; also wireless; $50 to $150 per 

month; write for catalog. EASTERN TELEGRAPH 

BARRED ROCK cockerels, $2, $3 and $5. MRS |. SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 

CLAYTON LOVEJOY, Westminster, Ma. 
WANTED—On dairy farm, married man with two 

TOULOUSE GEESE from prize-winners, $5 pair. | boys over 14; must have experience. W. F. SHRUM, 
OLD HOMESTEAD, Selden, L Jeannette, Pa. 

FISHEL WHITE ROCK cockerels cheap. ARTHUR 7060 GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN—Write for 
Benninger, Walnutport, Pa m. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P19, Rochester, 
=a ISLAND cockerels $1. L. H. WATKINS, 

pn as Dh AGENTS WANTED 

WANTED—wWhite Leghorns. BOX 35, Atglen, Pa. 

dle seeds, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
og OMINTM, POULTRY BANDS, 25 for 20c; 50, 


85c; 175, $1. Samples fre. FRANK 
cnoene hemmeetes, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK 





start new dairy. 


Sell your scrubs; 
freshen in 


Holstein heifers, 


PROPOSTTION— 
10 very choice grade 
spring, handsome, i 
and high-bred, 8 
care for owner’s dairy; bargain for quick sale. J. G. 
PATTERSON, Hamilton, N Y. 





BROOK-VIEW FARM offers a- choice lot of regis- 
tered Holstein bull ca!ves; grandsons of Korndyke 
Butter Boy; out of official record dams; te raced 
prices. S. AIKEN, South Cambridge, N 





CLOSING OTT SALE of fine Ceveniass regis- 
tered. Oxford-Down sheep, rams, and ewes. 
Address A. J. CRAFT, Hillsdale Stock Farm, Darien 
Center, N Y. 





-$1200 to $1500 


on nursery salesmen to han 
COBB, Franklin, Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Six Cents a Word 


FARM TO RENT—In New Castle county. Del, 
6 miles from city -of Wilmiggton, 30 miles from 
Philadelphia and 1% miles from freight and passen- 
ger stations on main line both Pennsylvania _ and 
B railroads. Large house and barn, sheds, 
about one-half of which is rich 
Orchards and truck 











etc.. 321 acres, 
meadow land, remainder rolling. 
patches. ps corn,’ wheat, oats, timothy, probably 
alfalfa. Grazing land, Government Sn ae 
station 3 miles a at Delaware college. 

year. Address RALPH Mone 
Poth Street, New York city. 


GAN, 119 West 





TARGE FARM WANTED IN EXCHANGE for a 
large. and bandsome block .of stores. Always rented 
yielding a handsome income 
must be’ well equipped and under & 
good state of cultivation. Address with full parti- 
eulars EARL W. PRATT, 786 Washington. St, Room 
82. Pratt Building, Boston. 





LARGE IMPROVED English Pie fine pigs; 
serviceable boars. MATHIAS BOYD, 
A Bradley, Frewsburg, N aa 


DUROC- JERSEYS, sows, pigs and service boars, for 
sale at farmers’ prices. er lar: CRAN- 
BERRY RANCH, ‘Ashville, ae. 





$16 PER ACRE buys 258-ncre fertile, level farm; 
good buildings: erring waters BA — LF graded 
school, church. Write 
for list farm baseaien” vALIEY ‘FA £RGENCY. 
Owego, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Theroughbred 0 © and_Polend- SALE—If you 
China sows, 5 a od. L. FARRINGTON, <— Hat's 
Sauitaria Springs. NY. FARM AGENCY, Beat ae ee 
re AYRSHIRE stotk, all 28-ACRE and grain 
ss es a FARM nd dates 


reasonable, FF, 
Binck ‘Creek, N'Y. 





CLAYTON LOvEOY, ‘ 


HZ 


* 
November rz, rgtz 


is about the same. Prices are not 
yet abolished, but think the quota- 
tion later on will be 12% @18c p ib 
in the country.—[G. R. T. C, Burn- 
side, Ky. 

The dry spring was favorable to 
the growth of young turks, and we 
have about 25% more turkeys than 
last year. Throughout the summer 
development was good, as there was 
plenty of corn and water. Conditions 


are better than last year.—[C. B., 
Bagdad, Ky. 

Probably 25 to 33% more turkeys 
in this locality than last year. Sea- 
son was excellent for hatching, and 


no complaints of supply of eggs or 


fertility. Development of turkeys 
was rather slow, because grain was 
searce in some localities. We paid 


1% p ib for live turkeys last season, 
and expect to pay not more than lic 
this year. But few will be ready for 
the Thanksgiving trade. Chr'stmas 
turkeys will be in much better con- 
dition.—[J. M. A., Adrien, Mo. 

The number of turkeys grown in 
this section is probably below normal, 
due to the very severe drouth the 
past year and failure of some crops. 
Decrease is not great because growing 
turkeys are raised here on the open 
range and fed little until fall.—[C. C 
Decatur, Tex. 

The turkey crop is the largest for 
Many years, and quality is excellent. 
It is fully 50% larger than in 1909 or 
1910. Weather conditions were ideal 
last spring for rearing young poults. 
{H. B. H., Dublin, Va. 

The turkey crop will average 90% 
of last year’s, and about the same as 
in 1900.—[F. P. C., Friendsville,.Tenn. 


So far as I know the.turkey crop 
will be smaller than last year, or in 
1909. Only a few turkeys were 
hatched: Blackhead and stray dogs 
have played havoc with the _ re- 
mainder. There should be more strin- 


gent laws regarding hunting dogs run- 
ning wild over farms and. killing 
poultry or maiming lambs and sheep. 
{D. J. L., Kingston, R I. 

After consulting many of the mar- 
ket men and bringing the subject up 
at the grange, I have decided that 
there are not as many turkeys raised 
in this locality as usual. Owing to 
the good supply of Insects and other 
food on the range, the quality of the 
meat this year should be excellent. 
Last year’s turkeys retailed at about 
22c p Ib; buyers are now paying 16@ 


18ec 1 w. This year will be as high 
or higher—{E. G. F., Portland 
County, N Y, 

At New York, -prices continue un- 
changed on live poultry. Turkeys 
are quoted as high as l6c p Ib, ducks 
13@14c, geese 13c, fowls 11@12%c. 


AH grades of dressed poultry clean up 
fairly well and fresh killed iced tur- 
keys sell at 16@2lc, roaster chickens 
16@22c, fowls, dry packed in bxs 
13@16 %c, roosters 10%c, ducks 14@ 
1Sc, Squabs weighing 6@ i0 Ibs to doz 
$2@ 4.50. 


At Chicago, turkeys are in fair re- 
ceipts, with no special demand and 
prices about ic lower. Live turkeys 
range from 10 to 13%c p Ib. Live 
old chickens continue steady at 8@ 
9%c, roosters 7% @S84e, spring chick- 
enss 9@1lic, ducks 1l4c, geese 12c. In 
the iced poultry market. trade is fair 
and some supplies are — taken for 


freezing purposes. Turkeys are 
quoted at 11@15c p lb, fowls 9% @ 
10%c, roosters G6%@T%c, spring 
chickens 8% @lic, ducks 9@13%c, 
geese 7@S8c. 
Vegetables 

The Cabbage acreage is smaller 
than last year and yield is a little 
over half of normal crop. Heads 
are very uneven because of the dry, 
hot season and prevalence of lice. 
Dealers are paying $10 for Danish 
seed. Farmers who have store- 


houses will not sell.—[{H. L. C., Mon- 
roe County, N Y. 


About the same amount of cabbage 


Was grown here as last year, or 200 
to 250 acres. The crop, however, will 
not be more than 50% of normal! and 
quality is poor, with heads small. 
Shippers are paying $8 p ton. No 


eabbage is being held for future mar- 
ket.—[A. K., Erie County, O. 


The cabbage crop is very short. 


Acreage was reduced 35% from that 
of 1910. Most of the cabbage went 
to kraut manufacturers. The price 


has been $7@11 ton.—[J. R. C., 
Green Springs, O. 

The cabbage crop is about 30% as 
large as last year and stand is very 
poor. Acreage is also reduced about’ 
25%. Most farmers are sellin at 


about $11 p ton—[{F. W. R., Tully, 
N Y, 


p 


At New 
somewhat 


York, 
heavier 


cucumbers are in 
supplies and Fila 


sell at $2@3.50 p bskt, Boston hot- 
house $1.50@1.75 p doz.. Eggplant 
eontinues rather weak and Fla sell 
at $1.50@1.75 p bx or bskt. Very 


little lettuce is offering and prices are 


firm. - State sells at 75c@§&2 p bskt, 
or $1@2 p 3-doz bx, Va $1@1.0 p 
bskt. Peas $1.50@3.50 p %-bbl bskt, 


peppers, green $1@1.25 p bbl, red ast 
@140, pumpkins 50@70e, parsley 75c 
@$1 p 100 bchs, romaine Wce@$l1 p 
bskt, spinach gc est p bbl, h, 
Hubbard 75@S85c, Fla white $225 p 

bx, turnips, rutabaga 90c@$1, anor 


IHE LATEST 


than rutabaga G0@Tic, white $1@ 
1.25, tomatoes 25c@$1 p bx, hothouse 


10@25c¢ p ib. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicago 

1911.. 33% 32% 31 
1910... 33 32 30% 
1909.. 32@32% 32@338 30% 
1908. . 30 ol 27% 

Butter 

At New York, trading is more 
quiet and buyers, having supplied 
their pressing wants, are holding off 


waiting developments. There is much 
uncertainty as to the effects of higher 
prices on consumptive demand. The 
best quality of emy butter is quoted 
as high as 33%c p Ib, miscellaneous 
lots of fair to good 26@32%c. 

At Colembus, fey cmy butter 33c 


p ib, dairy 16@18c. 
At Albany, fey cmy butter 29@32c 
p lb, dairy 25@31c. 


At Syracuse, fcy emy butter 31@, 
32c p Ib, prints 32 @338c. 

At Pittsburg, fey emy butter 35c p 
lb, dairy 25 @26c. 

At Cleveland, fey, emy butter 34c 
p lb, dairy extras 25% @27c. 

At Buffalo, fey cmy butter 33%c p 
lb, choice dairy 29@20c. 

At Philadelphia, fcy cmy butter 35c 
p lb, special prints @ 43c. 


Cheese 


At New York, the market shows 
little if any further change, and pre- 
sents a healthy condition for highest 
grade of whole milk cheese. Feeling 
is firm for September and _ early 
May made cheese on advances es- 
tablished recently. Strictly fey cur- 
rent makes work out fairly and tone 
is firm, but faulty lots from late May 
sell slowly at uneven prices, accord- 
ing to quality. September and earlier 
specials sell as high as 15c p Ib, av- 
erage fcy 14%c, lower grades 13@ 
14%c, current make specials 14% @ 
14 we. current make ifc, undergrades 
12% @13%¢, daisies, Sept and earl'er 
best 15%c, current make l5c, sk ms 
9% @12%e. 


THE POTATO MOVEMENT 


In a large way Boston acts as a 
clearing house for Me potatoes. Re- 
cent figures tell ef receipts of Me 
tubers in that large market from_Aug 
: up to and including Oct 28 amount- 
ng to 
2019,955 bus in the same period last 
year, an increase of 698,643 bus. 
the face of this increase in supply, the 
market has at only afew times this 
season been glutted and lately sup- 
plies have kept exceedingly well sold. 
At this time of year when the move- 
ment of potatoes to market is usu- 
ally at its hight, it is customary to 
see supplies sufficient for several days’ 
needs on the track at the close of 
every day’s business. Boston, the 
year around, averages to 30 cars 
daily, but the present demand is at 
the rate of 40 to 45 cars. The price 
of tubers the past month or so in 
Boston advanced and Green Moun 
tain sell at 85@S7%e. p bu, against 
67@70c p bu in the bulk early in 
Oct, which is an advance of about 
35c p bag. Shipments out of Me 
have been exceedingly heavy so far 
this fall, and the Bangor and Aroos- 
took railroad reports more than 
4,000,000 bus shipped over that road 
since the opening of the season a lit- 
tle more than two months ago. {It is 
said the Canadian Pacific and Maine 
Central will aggregate 50% of those 
over the Aroostook road. Such deduc- 
tions would suggest at least 6,000,- 
000 bus of the Me tubers have been 
removed. That many potatoes had 
not left Me by the end of Dec last 
year. 

In 








25 


the vicinity of Benedicta, Stacy- 
ville, Sherman and Silver Ridge the 
area deVoted to potatoes was 90% of 
that of 1910. Average yield was about 
275 bus-p acre. Current price to grow- 
ers is 54c p bu. Farmers have sold 
very liberally and not as many hold- 
ing as in the past. Farmers ship- 
ping through the grange _ receive 
about 20c p bbl more than those sell- 
ing to buyers.—{J. M. D., Aroostook 
County, Me. 

Quality of potato crop fair. 
devoted to crop about 80% of 
Price at shipping points now 


Area 
1910. 
65e p 


bu. Most growers are selling.—({C. 
L. P., Barre, Vt. 
In eastern Allegany and western 


Steuben counties, writes a correspond- 
ent, the yield of potatoes was about 
100 bus p acre. Quality is good. Many 
crops were injured by the frost of 
Sept 14. About half the growers will 
hold; and the other half sell. | Yield 
is very irregular, some fields produc- 
ing 200 bus to the acre, while others 
down to 50. I produced 1050 bus from 
7 acres, while a neighbor raised 1800 
bus from 7% acres.—[{J. K. M., And- 
over, N Y. 
Prices in Big Distributing Centers 
At New a higher prices for 
reported on domestic 
einersas but buyers are still 
“holding off, and the Suniness in Me 





2,748,598 bus compared with | 


In | 





MARKETS 


tatoes acove $2.40 p bag is small. 
Sone island are quoted as high as 3 

bbl, state 2.50 80 ibs, or 2.35 p 

. Me 2.70@2.75 - 180 ibs, or 2.35 
22.45 p bag, southern second crop 
2@2.25 bbl. Sweet potatoes sell 
fairly well, but few bring over 2 p bbl. 

At Chicago, the market shows more 
firmness on white potatoes. Local 
trade is fair and outside demand 
good. Receipts are liberal, yet there 
is practically no accumulation, Price 
range on good to choice tubers is 
GO@Tc p bu. Sweet potatoes are 
steady and Jersey sell at $3.75@4 p 


bbl, Va 2.35@ 2.50. 





THE APPLE MOVEMENT 





Compared with last year the apple 
crop is about 75%. Growers are re- 

ceiving $2.25 p bbl and many orchard- 
ists are holding. Most of the apples 
grown are largely early varieties and 
will be gone by Jan or Feb.—([(G. A. F., 
Monroe County, Wis. 

The crop of winter apples 
light, about one-fourth of a full crop. 


Buyers paid $1.50@2 p bbl for fruit 
picked. Michigan has about half a 
full crop of late apples.—[H. S., Ber- 
rien County, Mich. 

Searcely any apples in this vicinity. 
What fruit there is shows quality, and 
practically all is sold in the bulk.— 
{J. M. L., Mountainview, Mo. 


Crop half of last year in this town, 
quality very good, growers 
$1 p bbl.—{[J. A. S., Waldoboro, Me. 

Present bids for winter apples $1.75 
@2.25 p bbl. One large lot was re 
cently sold at a higher price. Pros 
pects are for 2@83 in the near future. 
{F. Il. W., North Leeds, Me. 


The apple crop is 75% larger than 


lart year. The outlook is not particu 
lariy encouraging, because the good- | 
sized crop is counterbalanced by poo: 


quality.—[C. H. G., Franklin County, O 
Compared with last year the 


crop is 50% greater TH 








Per Dollar 


owe 25c Ps. Pees 


Feed the cob with the corn—it's better —chea 
ves bulk as well as nutrition—sids digestion 
ns stock quicker—produces more milk 


grind easiest and 
quickest. Sturdily 
constructed — last a 






litetime—wiil grind 
ear corn and all kinds 
of small grein. We 





have priced these mills 

very low to insure big 
6) NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Box 4, SEW HOLLAND, P 











STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


Made of Double Strength 
a} Galvanised Wire, 
Requires fewer posts and 
outlasts all others. Lowest 
oy Sever quoted. 26-inch 

log Fence 16c. 47-inch 
co 23-5/1 60-inch Poultry Fence 30e. 
Special Barb Wire $1.40 per 8-rod spool. 
SoLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
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CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are as much superior to other sep- 
arators as other separators are to 
gravity setting methods, Why go 
but “half-way” when buying a 
separator? Why not insure satis- 
faction by getting a DE LAVAL? 





was | 


refusing | 


apple ; 
and 75% of a) 











great remedy 


| ain ws 3 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


{66-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON @T. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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44-44 
oo 
wees? aes: 
pay eetiiiity SELF 
eoeses 3ee4 PRAISING 
See G ATE 
322 COMPARE! 
a Compare the big extra size 





frame, the heavy all No. 9 Peer- 
less Fence filling and the 


GALVANIZED COATING 


of the Peerless gate, to the light, flimsy 
frame, small wire filling and paint cover- 
ing of the ordinary gate. Besides this, the 


PEERLESS SELF-RAISING GATE 


never sags or on the ground. Automatically 
lifts up free and clear, ke over snow, ice, grass or 
rubbish. You can see a df ce. 





Ask your dealer to supply you. If he will not, ask us 


°} Peerless WireFenceCo..dnutn mek 


| Mc Mahon’s 


Absorbent 


alee Selthl miele Ota 


of 





MEDICAL CO. 
Av., Chicago. tt, 


















whea you write to any 





Our free Cata! contains fence information 

oe to know. Write for it today. it's FREE. of our Advertisers; you 
10 WincHESTER, Ir 0.5 | will get « very prompt 

Tonge Saino Fence CO. Bor | Journal oC 
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NEW BOO 








Do you need legal advice, or ever expect 
to need legal advice? If so, you cannot 
afford not to possess a copy of this book. Qne law suit, or even one consulta- 
tion with a lawyer, would probably cost enough to buy a number of copies of 
this work. Every farmer should have it. 


The Farmers’ 


Manual 





principles are 
ous 
principles. 


LL.M., 
Minnesota. 


has produced 

























The following is the table of contents: 
and Control, 
Open to the 


Bey Agreement; Equity of Agreement; 


Questions, old and Index. 
somely bound in cloth with gold stamping. 


The Farmers’ Manual of Law not only tells farmers how 
to settle their legal wrongs, 
commit any légal wrongs. 
his legal rights, natural and acquired, and how they may be 
acquired and lost. 
well as for use in the classroom. 


illustrations further explain 
A glossary and forms still further add to the 
utility of the book. 
is a member of the law faculty of the University of 
He is, therefore, both a teacher of law with 
years of experience, and a practical farmer; 
ing the law and understanding the needs of the farmer, he 


man on the farm. Armed with this book every farmer may 
be his own lawyer. 


Family and Dependents; Reputation; Immunity from Fraud; Advantages 
Community Generally; Real Property; Elements of Personal Property ; Title 
by Occupancy, Secession and Confusion, and Intellectual Labor; Title by Contracts Gen- 


of Subject Matter; Formalities; Particular Kinds of Contracts, ‘Classified; Interpretation ; 
Contracts; Remedial Obiigations, Sales, Gifts, Bailments, Wills, Judgments, Intes- 
is 


Quasi 
tacy, Adverse Possession ; Violations of Personal Property; How Personal 
of Contracts. Also various kinds of Forms, Examination and Review 


This volume is printed on a high-grade paper, 470 pages, 644 x9 inches, and is hand- 
Price Net $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New 


By Hugh Evander Willis 


Author of « WILLIS ON CONTRACTS,” « WILLIS O8 
DAMAGES,” Bte 


but it tells them how not to 
It tells the farmer what are all 
The book is adapted to private study as 
All of the fundamental 
stated in rules easy to understand. Numer- 
the application of euch 


Its author, Hugh Evander Willis, A.M., 


so that, know- 


a book which answers every purpose of the , 
Introduction; Personal Safety Liberty; Society 


Parties to Contracts; Consideration; Legality 

















York City 
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bumper crop. Quality was never bet- 
ter. Price received by grower about 
$2.50 p bbl. Most small growers have 
sold, but large ones are putting ap- 
ples in storage —[N. B., Genesee 
County, N Y. : 
Markets and Prices 


At New York, there is little change 
in the apple situation. Offerings of 
strictly fcy, ‘closely selected, large 
fruit, free from scale, are light, and 
such would be readily taken by ex- 
porters at full prices. Average offer- 
ings of apples, however, are in rather 
large accumulation, and trade hardly 
sufficient to readily absorb arrivals. 
Most business is still conducted on a 
$1.75 @2 p bbl basis, for good quality 


stock. Far western box apples are 
arriving freely and sell slowly. Such 
varieties as Snow, Wealthy, Spy, 


Spitzenburg, Wealthy and King are 
quoted as high as 3.50 p bbl for 
strictly fey stock. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 








COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Cattl Sheep—, 
Per 100 Ite an ee. -Hosy, -— 
1911 i910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Chie sereese $9.00 $7. 4 4 65 80 $4.35 
neni 12 Ee “Tbe hon “aes “Bee "400 
Buff sas 4.35 


BIO s-vcce 7,75 £00 675 8.90 
Kansas City ,. 7.70 5 8.55 4. 
Pittsburg ..e06 7.35 t 10 o70 8.70 i5 4.25 





At Chicago, a few cars of really fin- 
ished prime beeves are arriving at 
this market, which gives it the appear- 
ance of being a much higher market 
than other great western receiving 
points. Although 9c, or a little better, 
has been paid for top-notch fed steers, 
the mediocre arrivals, which really 
compose the bulk of gales, have not 
improved much, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table of prices. 


Reef steers, choice to prime, heavy........$7.90@9.00 
Reef steers, medium good to choice.. +» 6.75@7.90 
Beef steers, common to medium..... 





VOSrdings 2.6 ccceccescscccccecs 50@8.25 

alge sters........sseeseee eee 4.75@7.40 
Beef cows, prime to choice.,.. 3.25@5.59 
Fat heifers, good to choice.. 4.00@5,40 
Heifers, selected 5.40@6.40 
Canners and cutters 1.75@3.10 
Good to prime veals 7.75@8.50 
Stock steers....... 3.00@4.75 
Feeding steers..... eeocceves 4.35@ 5.85 
BUS seccececeecees drecvevccccccccccccess 3:00@5.15 


All classes of light weight hogs in 
the great markets continue to meet 
Jess favor than the heavy weights. Al- 
though receipts in Oct at the six great 
western markets exceeded those of 
the same month a year ago, a slight 
dropping off in receipts was noticed 
the first of this month. Prices at 
Chicago ranged from 5% @6%c early 
this month for ‘heavy weights, with 
64%c about top for the light kinds. 

The very heavy shipments of lambs 
from Mont and other western states 
throughout Oct resulted in large ship- 
ments of lambs from Chicago to the 
corn belt for feeding purposes. The 
glutted condition of western markets 
resulted in forcing both sheep and 
lamb quotations to the low le, s 
shown in the following table: 
SNES oc catevses deseo vesecececens SR COGS. EE 







ucks .. 
Native 
Range lambs 
Feeding lambs 
Feeding yearlings.......+see+ees ecvccccene 


ONION CROP AND MARKET 


Onions beginning to move lively. 
About 150 cars in storage. Still ship- 
ping from field and sheds about 10 
cars per week. Storage stock keeping 
fairly well. Price about 90c@$1.10, 
an advance of probably 15¢ during past 
month. Amount in storage about 
same as last season.—[F. E. S., Col- 
lins, Ind, 

At New York, the onion market 
continues firm and fcy stock quiet on 
general offerings. Orange county 
(N Y) yellow or red sell at $1,.50@ 

2.37 p bag, state and western yellow 
2254 2.50 p 140-lb bag, or 1.70@2 sp 
100-Ib bag, red 1.60@1.85, white 1.5 
@1.S0 p cra, Ct valley yellow 1.0o@ 
1.85 p 100-Ib bag. 


At Chicago, the market continues 
firm for all kinds of onions and of- 
ferings are liberal, with trade fairly 
active. Fancy red sell at $1.15 p 70- 
Ib sack, yellow 1, small red or yellow 
Tie, white 1.50@1.75, Cal 1.90@2.50 
p 100-lb sack, — 1.50 pbx, 
Valencia 4.2 large cra, white 
pickling onions Soc @1 p tomato bx. 

At Boston, there is a waiting mar- 
ket here for fcy sound onions, but the 
great bulk of the offerings show the 
effects of the rain at harvest time 
and go rather slowly, and usually at 
nearer buyers’ than sellers’ valuations. 
The keeping quality is so poor that 
few retailers care to take a chance 
on large quantities at a time. Con- 
necticut valley stock sells by the load 
at $1.65@1.85 p 100-lb bag, but the 
outside price is not often obtained, 
though small lots sometimes bring as 
much as 2. Offerings from N Y and 
the west are better and bring 1.75@ 
1.90 in a wholesale way, going as 
high ag 2.15 out of the stores. 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








FIELD NoTES 


twe Srocn Prin Rerarecktative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 








Blackleg May Be Prevented 


By the use of blackleg vaccine this 
dread disease can be almost com- 
pletely eradicated. The loss on the 
ranches can be largely prevented if 
the calves are vaccinated when they 
are a few months old and repeated 
when they are about the age of year- 
lings. The best experience seems to 
suggest that the calves should be vac- 
cinated when they are turned into 
pasture in the spring or when placed 
on dry feed in the fall. Compiete 
directions for vaccination always ac- 
company the medicine so that it isn’t 





necessary to discuss them very fully 
here. 

About the only skill required is to 
keep the instruments’ thoroughly 
clean and disinfected. The hyperder- 
mic syringe is inserted on the under 
side of the tail, a few inches from 
the tip, or just beneath the skin of 


the neck or shoulder. The last proc- 
ess is the most common one. The 
point of the syringe should not pene- 
trate the muscle at all. Simply pick 
up the skin, draw it away from the 
muscle and deposit the vaccine be- 
tween the skin and the muscle. 

The disease itself is produced by 
the blackleg bacillus or germ. It is 
an infectious trouble and the germs 
live and propagate in the soil of in- 
fested districts and also the body of 
diseased animals. It seems that cer- 
tain kinds of soils are very favorable 
to the existence of the parasite and 
when once infected they seem to re- 
main there permanently. 

An animal dying from 
leg should be burned right on the 
spot where it died. If moved to an- 
other place the infection will spread. 
The place where it died is not onl) 
full of germs, but the grass and the 
soil over which it has been moved. It 
is a great mistake to bury cattle 
dying from blackleg. It simply means 
that the germs will remain in the 
soil and be ready to attack the next 
calf that comes along. 

The animal taken with~ blackleg 
usually has a high fever, loses ‘its 
appetite and becomes lame. Death 
follows in a few days. As no medi- 
cine has been discovered that will 
save the animal after it is once at- 
tacked vaccination for prevention is 
sane method. This vaccination 
renders the animal immune and it 
can be permitted to roam over in- 
fecte dd areas at will. 
dealing ih live stock are urged to 
become familiar with this common 
disease. If you have any stock trou- 
ble that you do not thoroughly under- 
stand write us about it. * 


_ 


Perpetuate Good Cow Families 


WINSLOW, SEC AYRSHIRE ASSN 


black- 





Cc Ms 


alive “today who remember 
of testing dairy cows 
for quantity of milk and butter, and 
the doubts that were expressed as to 
the truth of the reports of phenomenal 
yields in dairy products that would 
now scarcely receive a passing notice. 
The methods used were slow and cum- 


Men. are 
the first reports 


bersome, and while they were not as 
accurate as could be desired, they an- 
swered their purpose in bringing to 
the front the individual cows that 
showed superiority above their fellows 
in dairy yield. The great benefit of this 
was to attract breeders to certain fam- 





Readers who are | 





from the dairy and know the best cows 
to save calves from to add to the herd. 
There is more and more a growing in- 
quiry for breeding stock from cows that 
have shown themselves superior to the 
average of the breed. 





Simple Cure for Sweeny 
HARRY WILLIS 


Sweeny is described as a wasting away 
of the muscles covering the shoulder 
blade of the horse. Some farmers give 
as a cause strain, sprain, or shock, bad 
fitting collar or to awkward steps of 
a colt plowing for the first time, espe- 
cially if he is working in a furrow. 
As I understand it, the nerves of the 
shoulder are affected and nutrition is 
impaired: and the muscles seem. to 
Waste away. 

A short time ago I had a colt which 
was affected in this manner. As soon 
as I saw the shoulder beginning to 
shrink, I put on some salty grease and 
rubbed the shoulder very hard, The 
next morning I put on a liniment. 
This liniment consists of equal parts 
of atcohol, turpentine and gum of 
camphor. After applying the liniment, 
I then pull the skin every’ morning 
until it is loose. In sing this lini- 
ment, I apply it thrde rnings in suc- 
cession and then stop three mornings, 
but I always pull the skin so as to 
keep it loose. I also put on a little 
bit of lard after using the liniment, so 
as not to cause a blister. I have known 
farmers, if the horse was not lame, 
to work it right along. The principal 
thing is to keep the skin loose and get 
g00d circulation through the muscle 
that is wasting away. 





American Agricultutist 


JENNINGSHURST 


STOCK FARM 


TOWANDA, PA. 





HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 
Selected for theit individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 
Selected for their prolificacy. 


Nothing for sale at present 
W. W. JENNINGS, Owner | 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


E. H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 


We 












































CATTLE BREEDERS 


Star Farm 
Holsteins 


Mr. H. L. Bronson’s special sale of 
registered Holsteins has been a suc- 
eess; dairymen have availed them- 
selves of cut prices and laid the 
foundation for a thoroughbred herd. 
Never before could the farmer buy 
registered Holstein bulls of world 
record strains at prices here offered ; 
if you haven’t already written I ad- 
vise that you write today for dull 
information. Address 


HORACE L. BRONSON 


Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 


Note: Mr.Bronson offers forty ht Rerads 
Holstein cows at very attractive prices. - 
































| Brothertown Stock Farms offer a choice young 


ilies of cows that showed a tendency to | 


perpetuate that dairy ability shown by 


these tests. 

Jersey 
greatest 
dairy 
cows, which has made the Jersey cow 
the queen of the churn, 

It was only the most enterprising of 
the early breeders of Ayrshires that 
were willing to be to the trouble and 
expense of keeping records of the dairy 


breeders showed the first 


enthusiasm in 





vield from their cows, for they had 
none of the modern appliances to aid | 
them in selecting the profitable cows 
that the breeder of these days has at 
his command A spring scale with a 


pointer for the tare of his pail makes 
the weighing of the milk easy and 
quick, The weighing of milk carried 
out through the year will be a great 
surprise to a farmer In knowing the 
individual superiority as a milk cow 
of some in the herd. Some cows that 
he had an idea were heaviest milkers 
will fall behind some that he did not 
consider as good when the whole milk- 
ing period is footed up. 

The vield of milk, however, is only a 
part of the value of the cow, and to 
really know her value he should apply 
the Babcock test. This may not be as 
easy for him to manage by himself, but 
the experiment stations are willing to 
test samples of milk sent them by farm- 
ers of their respective states, and this, 
too, without charge. All the cost to 
the breeder would be the express charges 
on his box of samples of milk sent to 
the station. The average of two tests 
made from a two-day composite sample 
of milk from each cow will give a very 
close result of what the whole year’s 
milk would test. Thus a farmer can 
understandingly weed out the boarders 
frorn his herd, increasing the net profit 


and | 
bringing out | 
families, and breeding from tested | 


| 


| 
| 





|}or near by, 


Holstein Bull 


.born February 16, 1911 ; Sire, poate a maby, q. > 
Dam, Sadie Cornucopia Beets, 0 at two 
years 14.735 Ibs., is a daughter “ ns eat herd 
sire, Sir Sadie C ‘ornucopia, and granddaughter of | 


Paul Beets De Kol. This young fellow is three- 
quarters white, nice, straight individual and 
will be sold for $50. 00, a rare bargain. For further 
information address. 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
23 South St., Utica, N. Y. 


Great Young Bulls 
Model Lyons Segis. 
For Sale Fourteen rh his near. 
est relatives have butter records which 
average 30.26 pounds | in 7 days. Sire 
finest son of Kin; Dam has lar- 
gest +-year reco ie 7 milk and butter. 
of _ Gaughier ot { Pietertje Hengeevess 
Coun Dam of sire carries 
world’s records for her age. Readyfor use. 
Others as good. Write for Pedigrees. 


























A CHOICE A.R. 0. BULL CALF FOR SALE 


hite, a beautiful individual, born March 25th, 
jou Sire, Paladin Burke, No. 46390, wages dam isa 
daughter of De Kol Burke, with an A. R. O. record 
of 86. 9 lbs. milk in one day, 24.15 Ibs. butter in7 days, 
. atter in 30 days. His first 
daughter in vm, Farmstead Palad 
jays, 
19.44 Ibs. butter in 7 ays, 1529.1 Tbs. milk, 58. 17 lbs. 
butter in 30 days. 4.08 per cont ae, and Was a prize 
wages in Le 7 and 30 day 
calf, Wemesieat Pietertje Tekstra, a 
granddanghter of Paul Beets De Kol with a 3 yr. old 
record of 309.2 Ibs. milk and 12.66 ibs. butter.7 days. 
Gee gave last year 9308.9 Ibs. milk in 9 months and 6 


ake Price $65, F. O. B. cars. 
ADL} ¥ FUL LER, Utica, N. ¥. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencuin Tisteo 


20 Cows. joss fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand fa. in the laat year 





20 Cows due to freshen in Jat and August, with 
milk records of over ten thousand . In the last year, 
100 COWS due to freshen in 7 rear and Octo 
ber, with milk A.A A from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibe. per year. 


V.D. ROBINSON - + EDMESTON, N.Y. 









JERSEY RED PIGS. I am offering at this time some choice 
young J pany ey the breed that grows fast; quick mone 
ey-makers. While my stock is of a superior quality, my Pp 

is low enough to make it a eeteabie ' investment for every cus- 
tomer. Jersey Reds are small-bon viewrons, prolific and easy 
te raise. Every Jersey Red sow is a gold bond — her maple are 
th. coupons which you convert into cash. ase 
successful breeder is back of every sale. Wate me tode for 
special offerings. Arthur J. Collins, Box 0, Moorestown, BH. Jd. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs, 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs. milk, 93 Ibs, 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
re a m this F ay son of Belle Korndyke out of 

O. dams with yegeuse of from 15 ibs. at 
2 years to 32 lbs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, - 
40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS & 


rade Holstein epring Cows. 8 Register 





Ft Jackson, N. Y. 


to freshen in 
St, do nigh 40 high 





rice $1200. 26 high a Holstein calves. This amok 
is best money can buy very heavy milkers. 
See them ‘ore you bay. 


BEAGAN EREOS., TULLY, N. ¥- 


Riverside Stock Farm 


b vy ficletetn- Friesian bull, born ae s, 1911, from 
dam and sire. Price, $60. for pedigree 


ra v. “nROWn & SONS, Wea ‘Wiafield, N. ¥. 











E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
FANCY 


crape HOLSTEINS 


Can supply any number of cows. Fresh 
right in every way. 
E. C. BARDEN, W. WINFIELD, N. Y. 


FIFTY REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


$7 cows that will freshen in Sept. Cer. and Nov. 
6 two-year-olds that freshen in Sept., Oct. and 
Noy. 7 yearling heifers pot bred. These cows 
and heifers are all highly bred, wry large and 
nicely marked. These will be sold in a bunch or 
any number desired. _¥. B. ROBINSON, Edmeston, &. ¥. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Nice individuals and the very best of AF R. 0. blood 
lines. We will sell their calves for much less than 
their value, as we need stable room. 

EB. C. BRILL, . Stewartsville, New Jersey 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We can save trouble and m Wi 
vans Dervis Mtethers Wy Oreos ee 














SONS AND DAUGHTERS, HOLSTEIN 


Fifteen head, all from A. R. O. cows with records w 
to 27.29 pounds. Sired by the magnificent Dull Sir 
Korndyke Manor De Kol Jr. 2nd., sir Kornd ke 
qumes Bo tS} RA and Gert De iko! 238 Toe 
pause; a. oy PHEL 
CRESCENT STOCK FARM, - NON, x 


700 FALL cows 


-Grade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
Ibs. Part of them tuberculin tested. Two 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 


W. H. Wickham, Slate Hill, New York 


Trout Brook «= Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves | 


dy, R. D. No. 2, N, Y. 


Elmcrest Holstein Herd 
offers bull calves from A. R. O. dams. Quality the 
best—pri: ices reasonabiléd. 

PIERCE BEROS., B.D. 4, Warren, Ohio 


King of Peatiae’s 
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November 11, rort 


This is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 


We can furnish carioad or less, extra Gates, 





one tition 80 
cows that we , +t will pay for th themesives 
profit during tation vsriod, write 


River Meadow Farms, io SE WY, 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN - 
BULL S ws 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, WN. Y. 











tg 




















Bull Calf +77. 


Pontiac Korndyke and out. “ manner 
Sas tenes apes eet 
8 calf, abow wl 
and will be priced right 
BE. HOLBERT, Lake, Orange Co,N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. R. 

















YOUNG BULL 


vorn Dec. 30,190. A very fine individual, handsome- 

marked, a little more white t Sire 
eeman Hengerveld. He is thes sine of ST A. ik 0. 
two that average over 30 lbs. butter in 7 

7s on 4 years of age. 

Dam:— Pleasant Hill Fannie VYeeman 2, A. R.0O. 
cevord at 1 yr. k mo., 16.32 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Her 
dam bas a 2-year record and her sire is the 
ge Sir Rormayte Pontiac Artis. Price $175.00 
. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 


Brookside Herd 


has produced the greatest pi $ me a a ona re. 
of the best cows of th 

the oldest established —no Rend is showin 

better — today. Therefore, if in need 0) 

good in Holsteins, write or visit 


someth 
STEVENS | BROTHERS CO., - LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these-are high- e stock—have also 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

€. 3. TEFFT - Canastota, N. Y. 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Purebred’ Registered 
, MOLSTEIN, Si CATTLE 





Esiniie Fla Amott, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





KING SEGIS Breeding 


Bull Calf born 2ist, 
AR. 0. meson of 2221 be, Daltbe and tf ibe. of milk 
daughters, 


in 1 Gags. Sie hascoven 4. R. O. 





Registered Guernseys 


I have for sale a number of heifers, cows, 
service bulls and bull calves, at $50.00 a 


head and u according to breeding 
and individuality. Write me what you 
are looking for. 

K. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Thoroughbred and High-grade 
GUERNSEYS 


One car of high-grade cows to freshen during next 
three months. Tuberculin tested. Must make 
room for purebreds. Buy direct, save commissions. 
Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, Néw Woodstock, N. ¥. q 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


{23} 491 
HORSE BREEDERS £ IMPORTERS 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our toe ot ment and 
they corneas ined by B * Master- 
a son of Master re et Invincitie Rivel’s 


. & son of Rival 
Suabae Dust dak auch to @. Said famed, en. 
White Horse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 


rarm . - BERKSHIRES 











z cera! sired by Lee Premier 

Youpe boat Precio = son of 

—— Both are sities 
dam champione winpers. 

Dur pige are right, our prises right. " | 


F, W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 





Lerge Berkshires 
at Highwood. 
Regular Fall Offering 
of Service Boars 
6 to 12 months old and of 
young pigs 8 to 12 em | 

old. These are all selec 
litters and - trom mature 3 





| BELL BROS. 





© stock sold from immature parents. 


stom. 
H.C. &H.B,.HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 








Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


9 50 2 of the fincst and heaviest milking cow 
in Central =F York. 2 car-loads of 
choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 


Write for prices 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 


EA oe 
BRANFORD FARMS 














33} % OFF BERKSHIRES ai 13 ie | 
¥ Noten 


BEN ‘EDieT, ‘Dept. na 





Bells’ Horses 


If you wish to have 
the best stallion in 
your community, 
write us the breed 
of horse you need. 


Address al! inquiries 


Wooster, O. 








STALLIONS AND MARES 


I have just arrived from Belgium, France 
and Germany where I purchased an extra 
fine lot of stallions and mares of the differ- 
ent breeds that will arrive at the Sharon 
Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Ohio, 
in the next ten days. . 
Will be glad to welseme any customers to 
the oa will also exhibit at all the lending 
| fairs in Ohio, Penneylvania and West Vir 
| ginia, whe will be glad to meet friends 
and customers. 

COL. G. W. CRAWFORD 











BEST BIG BERKSHIRES Fo2tcreat = | 
roy ee 


and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Wadsworth, Ohio 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Both sexes—Premier and a ym ts breedi 
10 weeks old, $10.00 registered and transfer 
Taking orders for November delivery. 

C. H. Hayes &C Co., Moffatt Ave. “ Binghamton 





» A. Y. 








8tols | 





Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If you can’t buy a mature animal, 

buy a calf; he will soon mature and grow 
into money. @ We can supply you from 
the best American and Scotch bred cows 


and sires. 

















Percherom 
Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$500 buys a coming 3-year-old worth 




















YORKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE’ 


Young boars of both these breeds, old enough 
for service, from selected brood sows and high | 
class boars. Also gilts old enough for breed- 
ing. ay ty sre. pigs “ both breeds and either sex 


elas peLionT Fina, C. €. Hamilton, Mgr. CHAZY, H. Y. 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 





| years old, sired by ‘ 
| cheron Station. Also some high- -grude Mares. 


| John Buckler, Supt. 





Young bn Fey ve Sipe tt te | aaa a 
— — ELWOOD 8. AKIN 
iin wiieen warts 172 South Si., Auburn, . ¥. | 
CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE. POR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


2 to 4 years old. A tew Stallion Colts, 1 to 2 
‘Dragon,” Cham rou Per 


All extra choice animals. Terms and prices 


| very reasonable. 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mase. 





Hill Top Farm A 


The name of shamplen sad ox jon milk 
and 
= butter heifers, young stock < for ie. Herd 


G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING,W. VA. 
AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
marked, From 


OHAS. RYDER & 50K, Barnerville, N. ¥. 











Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested Dees of Animal In- 


4a for interstate gn 
‘ou make no mistak rteying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 


EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
|, 215 — For Sale — 215 


29 wes due this his month" _ 
- Oct. that have records of 














75 cows due in Sept. 





COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


HAS TO OFFER A , BULL CALF 


born Sent, & 1911. Sire, Asagie Cum, Johanna 
sak eS No. 72926, whose dam and sire’s dam have an 

average milk record of 102 ibs. in a ee oe an average 
butter senate of 31.20 Ibs. in_7 days. nd- 
daughter of 


Henge veld De Kol and out of a » Ib. 

cow. This heifer is giving over 60 lbs. milking t a 
py ond wo will mare costing Ser Bo hee x is 
‘or him 


three-fourths white and a bea all take 
registered, transferred and F ros. 


Harry D. Wheeler,Prop., West Winfleld,N.Y. 


Registered Holstein Cows 
due this fall and winter, heavy producers, well bred, well 
marked and good ones, 20 Registered Holstein Heifers, 10 
mos. to 24 years old, some bred, all desirable. 4 Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers. PRICES RIGHT. Come and see us. 


SMIPERIAL STOCK FARM 
J. A. Leach, Prop., Cortiand, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
Bourn March 15, sired by Prince Hass K 
Dam Ladi la Me jie 79208 wit 

RA | ibs. butter in 7 days, 








Gon “individn vl, straight, well 
than white, others for dale of eq 4 
Samitins, N. ¥,. 








EK. K. MUNROE, . 
FOR SAL Galipaso son - so, whos Pentios 
hose sire is 
King ‘of the Pon- 
hose dam is 
of Hen tines anf whose om 
r of the King of the 


galt ai an A. >. dau 
i Y. 


Lateententec d 


otto 





Jersey Bull Calves 





LKXKONARD 6MITH, Bioomvilie, 


JERSEY BULL CALF 








Good indtvtnal, also ® Prize W immer ianer,Calt— | DUROCG - JERSEY S WINE 
Cold Spring Fares ‘Trout Creek, N. ¥- | Quality, Breeding and Price ight 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


eet td 
that counts 4. @. CURTIS, Tee Pay Pua tS gs 





_DUROO-JERSEY SWINE 


Duroc-J erseys 


earling herd boar for sale sired by Much 

Grand Champion of Ind. Service pene, gin 8, open oF 
bred ; summer and Salt pagn—-masted, Bo 

the big type that mature at 
C.J. McLaughlin, Box E, sc esl eS 
aay teey Te J ~) son of Ohio Chief 
Notcher and Red 
88 tS to $25 


80. None better in Ohio. 
woLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Sane of King of 
a & high test- 
4. B. THOMPSON, bia Station, Chie 








both sexes, sire L. & C’s Ohio 











LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


ae Ai 3 A. Greatest Schoo] and become independ- 
Winter term opens December ith—-the Monday 
follow! the International Live Stock Show. Tuition 
includes days’ free admission tothe Show. Write 
for ‘catalogs . You 
auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 
. Address 


can become a 


instructors ant 























REGISTERCD OUROCS. 
ra Rest of ‘So eae. 

est of breeding. 
Yr 


ON FARM 


Sows. Service 


SHEL? 


BARNES, MOntord, 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 








per 
Pt sows J. gilte al! sold. 
tor sale sired by 
Write for prices. 
Me. 


Sa ad rag oe ee 


J. M. Pemberton, Prop., ‘Fayette, 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We still have a few good Shropshire 
Rams for sale. Also about 10 ewes 
bred to such noted rams as Pinehurst 
Reyal, cost $900, ist at the Royal in 
England, Ist at the International and 
Sire of pen of four lambs winning Ist 
at Indiana, New York and Vermont 
1911. Minton’s Best, cost $600, cham- 
ion Indiana and New York; his 
ambs won Ist on Get of Sire at New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and the Chicago International 
1910. Buy a few choicely bred ewes 
and serve to these great rams and 
raise your own flock headers. Our 
record in the show ring tells you we 
raise good ones. 


Heary L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N.Y. fF 


SHROPSHIRES 


As we have recently purchased the cntire 
flock of Altamont Farm, we are offering 
30 very high-class yearling rams by the 
champions Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. * heep of all ages for sale. 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 





























POLAND-GHINA SWINE) : 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars an and young 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
RSA aS. E.. Big lusty well wooted 

roms “I ne bes! ay + the ood enough.to how of 

to flocks. Cy or prices or come 

see we one mile from station. 

ARTHUR Ss. DA V1 6, Chill Station, N. ¥. 
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\ | 
“erry . 


bon Herd of Mule-Footed Hogs 
Won 27 ribbons at New York Sindy Dale. 1003, 7 
‘herd. Woundation stock of all ages for sale. 


BOX B, 


bi ize-winning boars 
Write ‘or To or particulars and 





_ WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 





uot akin ; popular peetes on eat 
ome- e 
EZ METCALF, TEROMEVILLE, ©. Eari D. Brown. Lien, N. X. i. ¥. D. No.8 
FoLarD-carkAs- = Ast prises = by thts SHROPS Rams and and wee 
i 
cap 8. JENNING lamsport, O. | JESSE I. CARRIER, Falton, N. ¥ N. ¥. 
"ne inane ‘al Rams and bred 
Se ben “a ne Teen, ‘ares: | REGISTERED OXFORDS ower peices nx 
bad pigh forsale. G. S. HALL Farmdale Ohio | W.#. FRANKLIN, - Danville, Ind. 
rem mae vane cane OPSHIRES 
MULE FOOT SWINE i 
ne er kb. Win eie, ee 
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Boe pes wort Plain your Ts. 
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VI—A Minor Crisis 


[JN returning from the 
drive, Maris pleaded head- 
ache and went directly to 
her room, Neither Dwight 
nor Ruth saw her again 
until that evening at dinner where, 
dressed in black, her pale face 
and utter lack of appetite fully bore 
out her previous statement of fatigue. 
Ruth had, of course, believed it to be 
merely another phase of evasion. 
She now felt alittle remorseful and 
ashamed. There was a third sensa- 
tion, equally unfamiliar, in wait for 
her. Immediately after dinner Maris 
drew near, put her arm through that 
of Ruth, and asked for a few mo- 
ments alone in Dwight’s study, where 
they would not be interrupted. 

Now it was Ruth’s turn to shrink. 
She knew, instinctively, it was of Dr 
Page that Maris wished to speak, and 
did not relish having the initiative 
taken in this bold manner. Maris’ 
first words confirmed her suspicions. 

“Ruth,” she began at once, “I don’t 
want any misunderstandings between 
us that can be avoided. You must 
listen to me quietly, while f tell you 
the facts of my brief acquaintance 
with Dr Harvey Page.” 








“He is my friend,” said Ruth, 
coldly. “Are you sure that I should 
listen?” 


Maris’ eyes gave just one flash. “TI 
speak, not in my own person, but as 
your brother’s wife,’ she answered, 
gravely. Her manner was controlled, 
her eyes calm and steady. Ruth 
grudged the admiration she could not 
withhold. 

“Don’t make the mistake,” she 
said, now rather hurriedly, “of think- 
ing my friendship for Dr Page other 
than it is.” 

“Tl try to avoid that particular 
mistake,” said Maris, with an intona- 
tion and fleeting smile that made Ruth 
feel somewhat young and _ foolish. 
“Shall we not sit down?” 

They seated themselves near the 
corner of the great, flat library table, 
spread smooth with dull green mo- 
recco and edged with a heavy carved 
border of mahogany. From this in- 
stant, the fundamental differences in 
temperament and character of the 
two were plainly demonstrated. Ruth 
sat upright, her shoulders touching 
the wood of the chairback, her slim, 
cool hands lying motionless in her 
lap. Maris, on the contrary, bent 
forward, her left elbow on the table, 
her left hand now propping her 
cheek, now flung across the. table, 
her right tracing nervously the carved 
pattern of the border. Yet her words, 
when she spoke; were as straightfor- 
ward as any Ruth could have chosen. 

“While I was ill in St Raymond's 
hospital, and before I dreamed that 
your brother cared enough for me to 
ask me to be his wife, this young Dr 
Page had a sort of boyish fancy for 
me.” 

“Dr Page is now nearly twenty- 
nine; and you have been married to my 
brother just three years,” said Ruth. 

“IT gee your inference,” answered 
the other; “and yet I repeat that this 
fancy was immature, Perhaps—I 
—" here she caught her lip for an 
instant then went on bravely: ‘“Per- 
haps—I—tried to draw out his feel- 
ing—to comfort myself with his gen- 
erous sympathy. I was very un- 
happy at the time—very lonely—and 
when one has been ill a long, long 
time—”’ she checked herself, sud- 
denly, for Ruth’s hardening face was 
saying that this was not the time or 
place to work upon her sympathies, 

“Why should you take for granted 

that I am interested, either in your 
sentiments or those of Dr Page?’’ the 
girl asked, relentlessly. 
. For a moment Maris was utterly 
‘taken aback. Ruth's eyes were gieam- 
ing at her through visor-bars of steel. 
If she faltered now, never again 
would she have the courage to fro:t 
this young Amazon. What feeble 
weapons she ‘had possessed Maris 
threw down. Her hope now lay in 
her own sincerity, and in the latent 
woman-heart of Ruth. “Because, 
dear Ruth,” she pleaded, rather the. 
spoke, “I know that he is fine, and 
honorable and good. I know, too, 
that if you have let him get even a 
glimpse of the real Ruth, he musi 
eare for you. You two are Suited, 
absolutely—” 

“This is intolerable!” cried Ruth, 
springing to her feet. 


But Maris was not daunted. “And 





Synopsis of Previous Chapters—Dwight Alden, the 
youngest partner of a wealthy New York firm, is 
sent south to look after the firm’s mill interests. 
Just as the Aldens get settied in their new home, 
Dwight receives a letter from his sister Ruth, a young 
professor of sociology, saying that she intends coming 
to visit them. Ruth is much interested in the child 
labor problem, and Dwight fears that she may stir 
up trouble at the mill. Meanwhile he tells his wife 
that he promised the minister, Dr Singleterry, they 
will go te church. At the mention of the minister's 
name Mrs Alden instarftly becomes very pale, and the 
husband tries to learn what there is about this name 
that so upsets her. The next morning Dr Singleterry, 
whe comes from Mrs Alden’s home town and knew her 
when she was a little girl, calls upon her. During 
a painful interview, he extracts from Mrs Alden the 
knowledge that Mr Alden knows nothing of her former 
marriage. Ruth finally arrives, and proves a most 
nteresting, original young woman. One morning 
Maris detects among Ruth's mail the hand- 
writing of a physician, Dr Page. who once gas 1} 
leve with her. -Dr Page intends coming south for 
epecial work. 


Copyright, 1909, by Little, Brown & Co, 


RED HORSE, HILL 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
Author of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 
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“Don’t You Dare Touch That Child Again!” She Screamed 


more than this, I know,” she eried, 
“that of all the world can give, love 
is the best. You may ndt wish to be- 
lieve it now—but it is true!” Her 
voice thrilled with the passion of 
whch she spoke. “Don’t find it out 
too late, Ruth. It is your birthright, 
it is your glory. No intellectual pride 
can fill the place of it! Love is the 
best—the only good!” 

“No one has ever spoken tike this 
to me,” said Ruth, still angrily, though 
her eyes had softened. 

“No one, perhaps, has cared, just 
as I want to care for you, if only you 
will let me.” 

“I believe that you mean well, 
Maris,” said the girl, still more gently. 
“But you do not understand a nature 
reserved and centered, as mine is. 
My life must be ordered by myself 
alone, I cannot be interfered with 
by any outside person, not even my 


brother. With regard to Dr Page, 
I told you before, ‘he is merely a 
friend. I like him greatly. I believe 
he has a mission. As to your past 
intimacy with him and its present 
status, I must judge that, also, for 


myself, and after my own methods.’ 
She was standing near the door, her 
hand on the knob, 

Maris had not risen, “And all that 
I have said to you makes no dif- 
ference at all?” she asked, despair- 
ingly. 

“IT am afraid not, as you meant it,” 
said Ruth. “But I feel that you are 


sincere, and I appreciate the effort. 
Believe me, dear Maris, I appreciate 
the effort.” She went, now, closing 


the door behind her as one goes from 
a sick room, 

Maris, alone, stared out through the 
nearest avindow into the night. The 
curved back of Red Horse Hill cut 
its swart rim against the yellow stars. 
In Ruth’s last words, lurked, unmis- 
takably, a challenge, They meant 
that she would wait until her friend 
arrived, and watch, as one watches 
a chemical experiment, his meeting 
with a woman whom he once had 
loved, That he had no hint of her 
identity, or her married relationship 
to Ruth, Maris was now convinced. 
Alden is not an unusual name either 
in New England or New York. Both 
were to be tested, deliberately, inhu- 
manly, or so it seemed té Maris, and 
not for the sake of love, rather of 
prudence. The whole procedure was 
so cold, so scientific, that Maris’ soul 
rebelled. ‘“She’s not worth saving!” 
evyied Maris to herself. “Let her dry 
up into a mummy. Any man with a 
heart would be too good for her!” 
She rose now, walking impatiently up 
and down. Well, she had done what 
she could. Further worrying over 
Ruth’s emotional affairs was useless. 
There were immediate problems of 
her own that must be solved. Harvey 
was to come, and unprepared. What, 


for herself, was to be the result of 
such a meeting—of this spiritual! vivi- 
section ? Here, after-all, was the 
burning core of the situation. Harvey 
Page knew what her own husband 
did not know—that she had been a 
married woman under her maiden 
name of Maris Brue. 

As it happened—and fate delights 
at times in such capers—Dr Page 
had been the one to bring to her bed- 
side a certain document from the 
West. Upon reading it and realizing 
her deliverance from a detested bond, 
she had become excited to the point 
of hysteria. He had been the one 
to calm her, and in the reaction she 
had confided the story, of her suffer- 
ing. Even the naine of the nurse 
girl, Jane Rumbough, had not been 
withheld. She wished now that she 
had been stricken dumb. 

After that hour neither had re- 
ferred to her disclosure, but Maris’ 
strength ‘had rebounded as though 
she were lifted from foul depths to 
the freedom of hope; while the young 
doctor grew, day by day, more kind, 
and more’ openly in love, Soon she 
could sit by her window and receive 
visitors. Most constant among these 
came to be Dwight Alden,~ junior 
partner ‘of the firm where she had 


worked. She began to realize, incred- 
ulously, at first, that the, too, cared 
for.her; but she was entirely honest 


in what she said both to Dr Single- 
terry and to Ruth, that she did not 
believe he would ever ask her to be 
his wife. 

Then came the wonderful day when 
he ‘had done so, offering all that an 
honorable love has to give. She re- 
membered at this moment her sudden 
flush of joy, her feeiing of safety— 
the short, sharp, futile struggle to tell 
him at once the sad history of her 
past; and, later on, the unpalatable 
necessity of announcing to Harvey 
Page her sudden engagement. As if 
it had been yesterday she recalled the 
flare of anger, followed by a dazed 


look of pain that turned his blue eyes 
black, e had not reproached her 
by a word, only turned from her in 
silence. That was three years ago, 


and she had neither seen nor heard 
from him since. What were his feel- 


ings now? Did he both hate and 
scorn her, or had he, perhaps, for- 


gotten? Maris knew in her heart that 
he was not one easily to forget, nor, 
perhaps, to forgive. And if he nov 
loved Ruth! It might be that he 
would feel it his duty to warn Ruth 
of her sister-in-law’s duplicity, and 
try to ascertain at once whether the 


truth were ever told to Alden, 
Serious people like Page and Ruth 
had queer ideas of their duty. Maris 


shuddered at the thought. 

If she could only meet him first, 
or warn him. She began to brew, 
hastily, foolish little plans for the 
accomplishment of this end, only to 


throw the lot away in self disgust. 
“No, I must face it, as I may have-to 
face worse things,” she told herself, 
fiercely. “I must dree my weird—but 
Tll hide myself from the furies as 
long as there is a niche to hide in.” 

“Maris,” said her husband’s voice 
at the door, “are you in there, in the 
dark?” 

“I’m not in the dark now,” cried 
Maris, running to the door and fling- 
ing it wide. She grasped her hus- 
band’s arm, then reached down for 
his hand, pressing it against her 
cheek, and afterwards, to her lips. 
“Let us go back to the parior. I 
tried to speak to Ruth about Dr Page, 
but she wouldn’t have it. 
refer to it again.” 

“You bet I won't,” 
laughing. “IT don’t see 
dared.” 

When they crossed the hall, Ruth 
was still in the drawing room, and 
began at once a discussion with her 
brother as, to the relative importance 
of nutrition and breathing in the 
reclaiming of degenerates. 

Three days after they read, in the 
Sidon Daily News, of the arrival at 
Putnam’s Hotel of Dr Harvey Page of 
New York city. A brief paragraph 
told of the object of this southern 
visit, and of the eminence already 
attained by the young doctor in sur- 
gery, as well as in the study of tu- 
berecular disease. The notice ended 
with the words: “Sidon extends a 
welcome to the doctor, and hopes 
that the sight of so many pretty faces 
will drive from his mind the unlovely 
images of germs.” 

“Let’s have him up to dinner, at 
once, tonight! People appreciate it 
so much more while they are strange 


said Dwight, 
how you 


and lonely,” said Maris, addressing 
her husband. There were times 
when even Maris longed to hasten 


the inevitable. 

Ruth’s. head was lifted above her 
mafi—her even tones rang out. “Per- 
haps, since I am the only member of 
the family with whom he is in per- 
sonal correspondence, the invitation 
should come from me.” 

The eyes of Maris met her fairly. 
They had no look of enmity or re- 
proach, only they were disconcert- 
ingly intelligent. Ruth was annoyed 
to feel herself flushing. 

“Sure!” said Dwight heartily to his 


sister. ‘Maris and I will be glad to 
get out of the writing. Won't we, 
Maris?” 


» “Then tonight it is,” said Maris, 


‘not answering her husband's question, 


except by a nod and smile. “And I 
must go plan the dinner with Aunt 
Mandy, before all the vegetable and 
other wagons have gone by.” 

During the forenoon Ruth was 
strangely restless. Immediately after 
luncheon she announced her inten- 
tion of making her first mill visit, 
choosing a recently built factory to 
the west of the city, the “Regina” 
being to the east. 

Through the foresight of the active 
committee which she represented, 
Ruth had been furnished with letters 
of introduction to various mill own- 
ers. She took such a letter with her 
now, more as a precaution than a 
necessity. She had no doubt that 
her request, backed by the good cause 
for which she was working, would 
open all doors. Added to this, the 
easy-going and chivalrous manner to 
women of all classes of men in the 
south made assurance doubly gure. It 
was thus a thunderbolt when, upon 
knocking for admission at the Ajax 
cotton mill, she was confronted by a 
burly ruffan who told her to “git 
out,” as he had orders “Not to let no 
mischief-makin’ Yankee women into 
them mills,” 

Almost suffocated with anger and 
indignation at this her first insult, 
Ruth hurried back home. For the 
relief of it, she searched out Maris, 
and related the adventure, Unfor- 
tunately, Ruth’s manner of telling it, 
her vigorous epithets of “wretch,” 
“rum-soaked brute,’ and “uncivilized 
clod,” proved too much for the listen- 
er’s sense of humor. Ruth being her- 
self untroubled by that particular 
spark, made no allowances. She 
flaunted from the room, less mistress 
¥ herself than Maris had ever seen 
er. 

“An unfavorable time for my test,” 
thought Maris, when the’laughter had 
spent itself. “But it can’t be helped,” 
Now that he hour wos near Maris 
longed to have it over, It was char- 
acteristic of her that although she 
cringed and shivered at an approach- 
ing crisis while it was at a distance, 
ther courage increased with its near- 
ness, 

Tonight while dressing for dinner 
she was in radiant spirits, and by her 
sallies through her boudoir door kept 
Dwight in such continual fits of 
laughter that he spoiled two ties and 
had to demand he” assistance with 
a third. 

She had chosen to dress again all 
in black, though this time the small 
open square at the neck gave a look 
of distinction as well as coquetry. It 
was her desire to seem frail and ap- 
pealing to the visitor’s sight. She ex- 
plained this fact elaborately to 
Dwight, saying that she was utterly 
ashamed of herself for having en- 
couraged the attentions of so worthy 
a youth only to discard them at the 
first hint ®@ better man, and she 
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was more than willing for both Ruth 
and Dr Page to recognize her attitude 
of remorse. Now, gazing in the mirror 
over Dwight’s shoulder, she affected 
great concern because of her eyes 
being so bright and the blood in her 
cheeks so warm. She tried to remedy 
the later charming defect by a thick 
application of powder. 

“Ah,” she cried, pausing in the 
midst of this operation, “there’s the 
bell. He’s come. Ruth’s already in 
the parlor, isn’t she?” 

“You may be sure she is,” laughed 
Dwight. 

“Let me go down alone to them— 
just for a moment,” she pleaded. “I 
think it will easier for Ruth.” 

“You misapprehend Ruth’s emo- 


tional nature, my dear,” he said. “But 
it’s all right if you wish it. How long 
am [ to remain in limbo?” 

“Only as long as one of those 
tiniest cigars with a gold tip,” she 
laughed. 

He smiled in response, drew out 
the cigar, flung himself into a chair 


with a long sigh te denote resigna- 
tion, and thought she had already 
left the room, when suddenly he felt 
her arms about him. “Dear—dearest 
—of ali things,” she whispered 
breathlessly, “I love you—I love you 
—I love you!” She crushed her face 
against his, then drew back with a 
little cry. “‘Now I’ve gone and rubbed 
all the powder off of one cheek! 
Never mind, Ill keep the whited- 
sepulchre side toward him!” 

Now she was off, leaving her hus- 
band to brush the powder and the 
tobacco of his demolished cigar from 
his evening coat. He smiled and 
sighed in one. ““Who ever heard of a 
woman like this? I shall never under- 
stand her,” said Dwight to himself. 
After a moment, he added: “Hang 
it, why should I wish to try?” 

In the long crawing room down- 
stairs, young Dr Page and Ruth stood 
on the hearth rug, very close together, 
and both seemed to be taking, asking 
questions and laughing at the the 
same ‘moment. The young man did 
not hear. Maris enter, so softly and 
slowly she trailed her long biack robe, 
but Ruth heard, and though she kept 
‘her gray eyes lifted to the eager face 
above her, Maris had a curious sen- 
sation that the girl possessed a second 
pair of eyes, invisible to ordinary 
mortals, ang that with these sshe 
coolly watched her sister-in-law’s 


approach. 
The Meeting 


At this Maris deliberately deflected 
her course to the right, so that she 
came up almost behind Page, standing 
at his elbow before he knew it. 

“Dr Page,” she said softly but very 
clearly, “I am Maris Brue whom you 
knew at the hospital, and who 
married Mr Dwight Aiden, Ruth's 
brother.” 

In his involuntary start and im- 
petuous wheel in the direction of the 
remembered voice, his back was, nec- 
essarily, turned on Ruth. That astute 
young woman gave a small grin of 
appreciation. She had no-sense of 
humor, but wit, being more purely a 
thing of intellect, delighted her. She 
did not begrudge a “rise” 
neatly. Te the other two, however, 
the matter had no hint of comedy. 
“Really, I had no idea,” Page was 
beginning stiffly. 

“Of course you had not. Why 
should Ruth ever have happened to 
mention an insignificant being like 
myself, especially when she had no 
idea that you had ever heard my 
name—Maris Brue.” 

Her repetition of this full name 
showed Page what to avoid. He was 
mastering rapidly his first surprise; 
a look of anger and mistrust rose 
slowly to his face. In a moment 
Ruth must see it. 

“Just a word more, Dr Page,” said 
Maris, putting what pleading she 
dared in her voice, “I want you to 
know that I have spoken to Ruth of 
your great kindness to me in the hos- 
pital, and admitted to her, with 
shame, the poor return I gave. Is it 
not possible, now, to let that pass for- 
ever? -to begin again as acquaintances 
—only this time I am merely Ruth's 
sister and her brother’s wife?” 

She held out her hand. Upon his 
taking or rejecting it depended every- 
thing. He hesitated. A littl hum- 
ming noise came into Maris’ ears; she 
could feel the red drain from her 
cheeks and lips. She moved « few 
inches so that her face was hidden 
from Ruth ty the man’s broad 
shoulder. Now she looked squarely 
up to him, letting the fear of the 
moment show in her wonderful! eyes. 
“Don’t—hurt—me,” her lips - said, 
soundlessly. 

She had found the way. It was 
the old, old cry to a scientist from a 


suffering, helpless creature in his 
power, He took the outstretched 
hand. “Since you ask it, Mrs Alden, 


this is our first meeting,” he said 
coldly, but the words were enough 
for 

With the entrance of Mr Alden, 
and under the influence of his hearty 
welcome and reassuring presence, al! 
awkwardness was put to flight. From 
every point of view the dinner —— 
Never or her ag Be 
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BESIDE THE OPEN FIRE 


chickens a& more brown, 
The hostess, it is true, ate nothing, 
but that gave her the greater oppor- 
tunityfor charming\courtesies to her 
guest. 

The conversation turned, as was in- 
evitable, on the great problem of 
“Labor,” which had brought the two 
young people to the south. Dwight 
fell into the arguments, giving those 
most plausible from the employers’ 
point of view. The others (Maris 
always remaining silent) opposed him 
chiefly on the account of what is 
loosely termed “child labor,’ and each 
brought forward examples of negli- 
gence and overwork that turned one 
heart, at least, cold and sick within 
her. The color had never come back 
fully to Maris’ cheeks, and now, 
though unconscious of attainment, she 
had fully realized her wish to seem 
frail and appealing. She tried not to 
listen. The words began to flow and 
reverberate together as the sounds 
of the gréat mill had flowed. Slowly, 
without conscious volition, she was 
borne along with the hypnotic vibra- 
tions. “Now clearly before her eyes 
was set the red slope of a hill ter- 
raced with empty cottages. She gazed 
again, with the same peculiar shrink- 
ing, upon a formless heap of gar- 
ments which she knew for a sick 
drunkard nodding in the sun; she 
watched the long, scrawny whipper- 
in upon his scrawny horse, and saw 
the two men drive, with curses and 
cruel blows, ome helpless girl-child 
back to slavery. “Don’t strike her! 
Don't you dare touch that child 
again!” she screamed, springing up 
and pointing wildly. 

The others rushed to her. Dwight 
caught her in his arms, while Page, 
all scientist now and cold physician, 
reached for a fluttering wrist. 

“O, do not trouble,” gasped Maris, 
taking her hand away, and sinking 
back into her chair. She tried to 
laugh, asking them to forgive her for 
making such a spectacle of herself. 
“I was only dreaming awake,” she 
said, “It was a terrible dream, but 
it's over now.” 

“My poor littl Maris, my poor 
dear,” Dwight whispered, bending 
close to her that the others might not 
hear his words. “I wish I had never 
taken you within a thousand miles 
of that cursed mill.” 

Page had drawn back, but was 
still watching her with keen eyes. 

“I fear that my brother’s wife has 
an excess of temperament,” said 
Ruth, with an attempt to speak 


— . Her voice did not sound 

“Dwight, Dwight,” whispered Maris, 
“hold my hand hard, very hard—iuntil 
you hurt me. I must not lose myself 
like this again.” 

There was a silence. The younger 
people, exchanging glances, were 
about to turn away, when Maris, to 
the surprise of all, sprang to her feet. 

“My temperament is overthrown,” 
she cried. “Now what do you all 
say to a game of bridge?” 

{To Be Continued] 


Our Spice Box 


The customer—lI think these Louis 
XV heels are too high. Give me a 
size smaller, please—or perhaps 
Louis XIII ¢ven would be high 
enough.—[London Sketch. 

What He Wanted 

Clerk—Do you want a thin man's 
comb? 

Customer (gravely)—No; I want a 








comb for a stout man with rubber ——.,! = afford such 


teeth.—{ Baltimore American. 
Had Example Ready 
The teacher, after shaving taken 
great trouble to explain the difference 
in the meaning of the words “dream” 
and “reverie,” addressed the class. 
“Now, could any of you give me a 
~~ aes with the word ‘reverie’ 
it 


A small youth put up his hand. 

“You, John!” she uttered in as- 
tonishment. “Well, what is it?” 

“Please, ma’am,’ said the urchin, 
“the ‘reverie’ blew his whistle and 
stopped the game."’—[Argonaut. 

Can You Beat It? 

“Woman is very unreasonable,” 
said a venerable New Hampshire jus- 
tice of the peace. “I remember that 
my wife and I were talking over our 
affairs one day, and we agreed that 
it had come to the point where we 
must both economize. 

“Yes, my dear, I said to my wife, 
“we must both economize, both!” 

“Very well, Henry,” she said, with 
a tired air of submission, ‘“‘you shave 
yourself, and I'll cut your hair.— 
[Everybody’s. 

“This is a good story about George 
Washington, but it seems strange that 
it never has been in print before.” 

“Not at all,” explained the occa- 
sional contributor, “I thought of it 
only a few days ago.”’—[ Exchange. 
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Victor-Victrola IV 


$15 


These three new popular-priced 


are of the same high quality and standard of excel- 
‘lence that is recognized by music-lovers throughout 
the world in all products of the Victor Company. 


There isn’t a home anywhere that wouldn't be the better for having 

- a Victor. 
Good music brightens every home, and with a Victor or Victor- 
Victrola you can readily satisfy your every musical taste—hear whatever 


Victor-Victrolas 


arm, 


music you wish, whenever you wish. 
ese three new popular=priced instruments make it easy for every 

one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 
And, if you will go to any music store or any Victor dealer’s and 
hear your favorite selection on the Victor or Victor-Victrola, you will 


wonder how you have managed to satisfy your love of music without it. 


Ask the dealer for copies of the handsome Victor catalogs showing the different instru- 
ments and containing pictures of the world’s greatest artists who make records for the Victor. 
Or you can write to us for them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., eet Sees Seeeenes a ; 


Canadian Distributors 


Other styles 
of the Victor- Victrola 


Berliner G rb Co., M 





Victor-Victrola VIII 


$40 


All the important patented. Victor-Victrola feat- 
ures, including Exhibition sound box, i 
‘*goose-neck’’ sound-box tube, and concealed 
sounding-boards, are incorporated in them. 


tapering 


Victor Needles ~ 
6 cents per 100 





$50, $75, $100, $150, $200, $250 
Victors $10 to $100 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


6 cents per 1000 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS 


Easily Made Gifts 


A Christmas gift that you yourself 
make is always more valued by your 
friend than one that you simply go 
into a store and buy. Not only will 

homemade 
gift be more 
acceptable  be- 
cause it’s your 
own han di- 
work, but by 
making the 
gifts you 
stretch y rr 
christmas 
money out far- 
ther. It’s none 
too early now 
to begin sys- 
tematic Christ- 
mas sewing. In 
less than two 
months Santa 
Claus will be 
here, nd_ it 
certainly be- 
hooves us to 
“begin right 
£ away on our 
sanvtaihe embroidery. On 
this page we show some very attrac- 
tive and useful articles. 


Match Scratchers 


Hither of these pretty little match 
scratchers would make an especially 
welcome gift for father or big broth- 
er’s room. The scratchers are prat- 
tily stenciled ii. harmonizing colos 
in natural linen. The round one, No 











Scratcher 


1317+, is about six inches in diame- 
long 


ter, and the one, No 1314+, 





13174- Scratcher 


comes five by seven inches. We of- 
fer them all made up, ready to use 
as illustrated, at 50 cents each. Or 
we furnish the material complete, but 
not made up, for 
cents each. Be sure to 
state which one you 
wish, 

Autumn Leaf Pillow 

Among the many 
pretty pillow covers, and 
one that always meets 
with approval, is the 
autumn leaf, with its 
handsome colorings of 
green, red and yellow. 
Our illustration shows 
a graceful grouping of 
maple leaves, which are 
hand tinted in natural 
shades on tan crash 
and need only outlining 
with red, green and yel- 
low floss to finish. The 
pillow, No 1288+, has a 
pretty edging of braid, 
fancy woven especially 
for the purpose, but 
this is not necessary if 
one prefers the pillow 
without trimming. The 
pillow, No 1288+, top 
and back, 20 by 20 
inches, stamped and 
tinted in colors, can be supplied by 
this department for 30 cents. Floss 
to outline comes 10 cents extra. 
Edging, if desired, to finish costs 30 
cents extra. 

Woven Initials 

If, for any reason, you haven't the 
time to make a little present your- 
self, yet wish to send some tiny re- 
membrance to a busy mother, or a 
girl away from home, why not choose 
some of these woven initials? Every 
woman finds dozens of uses for these 


‘Ri Ri|iR 
' 

' 

H 

handy initials, not only in marking 
her own and her children’s clothing, 
but also for household linen. These 
initals, No 1995+, come three dozen 
in a strip. They are woven in fast 
color red on white tape the size of 
illustration. _We furnish them at 15 
cents per.strip of three dozen. Be 
sure to state what initial you wish. 


Cross-Stitch Embroidery 
A revival of the old-time cross- 
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stitch embroidery is at its hight, and 
very wyretty 
initials, 


Towel ends, 
photograph 


it is too. 
_ centerpieces, 


can, 


1323 + 
ful 


we have yet seen. 





frames, neckwear and many other 
useful as well as ornamental articles 
are ornamented with this simple and 
attractive stitch. Many books, more 
or less expensive, ,have been pub- 
lished treating on ‘cross-stitch work, 
and for those who are desirous of 
obtaining an inexpensive book of al- 
phabets and simple ornamental fig- 
ures we can furnish a book of 20 
designs and four alphabets for only 
10 cents. We can furnish a larger 
book at 15 cents and a still larger one, 
containing 36 designs and 12 alpha- 
bets for 25 cents. 
A Handsome Centerpiece 





The beauty of this centerpiece can- | 


not be illustrated with’ justice io 





1288+ Pillow 
either the pretty colorings used in 
the embroidery, or to its design. 
When completed, it is one of the 


most pleasing centerpieces we have 
ever shown, The outside buttonholed 
edge is to be worked in medium olive 
green, and the inner buttonholing in 
a shade lighter. The design itself, 
which is stamped on elegant white 
embroidery linen, is to be worked as 
follows: The’ scalloped form inclos- 


ing the four sprays is in copenhagen | 


blue. The flowers are to be worke: 
in buff yellow filo, well padded, and 
the leaves in dark green. The cen- 
ters of flowers are to be done in dark 


brown. The circle surrounding the 
little ficral design !s worked in light 
brown, and then outlined in dark 


brown around the edge on the inside. 
The dot in the center of the circle is 
to be worl :d the same way in brown 
and outlined in dark brown. This 
design, No 1323+, comes in the 12, 
18, 24 and 36-inch sizes, at 12, 30, 
60 cents and $1 each. Mercerized cot- 
ton to work costs 15 cents extra for 
the 12-inch size, 25 cents for the 
18-inch and 40 cents for the 24-inch 
size. This is one of the most beauti- 





Dainty Centerpiece 


centerpieces when finished that 


How to Order 


number of our 
this office. 


Order by 
work Department, 
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American Agriculturist 


You'll Save Money, Trouble and 
Later Disappointment, if You 
Always Buy Stoves at Home 


If you expected to break up housekeeping and 
go to boarding in a few years, it might pay you to send away from 
home for a stove. But as you are going to need stoves the rest of 
your life, why not buy good stoves—stoves that last many years? Is it 
not poor business judgment to buy stoves that last but a third as 
long as they ought to, just to save a dollar or so at the start? 


Home Dealers Give Better Values 


In return for the slightly higher price you may 
pay for stoves bought at home, you get this: 

1—A stove that far outwears any ordinary stove. 

2—A stove that burns less fuel. 

3—A stove on which the freight is pald, 

4—A stove which is guaranteed to give permanent satisfaction. 

$—VYou have no waitingto do. Nosquabbles to adjust with the 
Railroad Company. No draying. No loading. No unload- 
ing. No uncrating. No fussing with stovepipes. No biack- 
ing to fool with, 

6—You get more liberal credit accommodations, 


Disadvantages of Sending Away 





Smokeburn-Garland 


Stoves bought away from home, though sold on 
Heater for Coal, 30 days’ free trial, are hard to return; troublesome to crate and to haul 
e or Wood to the station. You pay a Aigher freight rate than your local dealer. You 


take chances and risks you need never take if you buy at home, 








The World-Famous Garland Line 


The kind of stoves that have proven best by forty years’ test are 





sold only through dealers. These are the world-famous Garland Stoves and Ranges, now 
used in more than FOUR MILLION homes and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 

No matter what sty/é of stove you want, or how much you have In mind to fay for your stove, 
be suve to call at your dealer's and see the great Garland line. We will send you the name of the 
Garland Dealer in your town. 

e kn a know Garland Stoves by the trademark here shown, which appears on every 
arland, 


8 Stove Books FREE 


We now print and give away eigh/ different Stove Books for the 
(37) 


benefit of Stove Buyers. If you will send usyour name and address 
and tell us what style of stove or range you want, we will send you 
the proper books. 
Please state which of these stove subjects interests you just now: 
Steel Ranges, Cast Ranges, Cook Stoves, Base Burners, Heaters, 
Gas Ranges, Furnaces, ‘““The Only Safe Way to Buy Stoves and Ranges’ 
Today is nonetoosoon to begin thinking about home comfort ip 
cold weather. Write at once for the books. All free. Address 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest 12 Stoves, Ranges, Gas Ranges * 
Detroit and Fi rs in the Wor Chicago 















ru cis German Silver Purse 


TI wish it were possible for you to see this lish M Purse, 
cause I am sure you would ‘admire it. No donbt ——y tite 
popularity of this purse, which is both useful and stylish. It is 
made of good quality German silver, body of fine, yet durable mesh 
with engraved oxidized top, and has four silver drops. Metal hinges 
and clasps warrant strength, and it is carefully lined, and finished 
pe silver linked chain, 42 inches long. Purse measures 


IT DOES NOT COST YOU A CENT 


I will give you this German Silver Purse for a few moments of 

gear spare time. I want you to sell three packages of beautiful, 
igh class Xmas 8 to three of your friends. 

and address and 4c po 

iE: I will send you a sample 

Feceive i 










TELA ILE LTE Ap Sit We ALM ASIP 





Send me your name 
e and say you want to earn Silver 
of cards for YOURSELF which yor can use in taking orders. 


When 
three orders I will mail the cards to your friend d send postpaid. 
Let me hear from you TODAY, and I will send outfit and fall particulars by return mail’ > 


F. H. PHELPS 13 X Water Street SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for 
che government surveys and many colleges 
and museums in the Uniied States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as au- 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail 


, 
We will send without 
money either * Beantiful 











ht 
wavy Homan Hair, Exe Ao ful! directions for collecting and mounting 
in your home. If satisfactory, animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and 
$2.00 } me L : i. frocsl objects of natural history, 13 
wise return in 10 days. Blond lustrat 2 pag a Cie 
sample of hai: 


Ly Gray — cost a little more, “4 
will bring new catalogue, 
in fart and 


tell you how to earn 
either of the above 
Without Cost, 


Send 
illustrating latest 


LEADIG® FASHION COMPANY 
Dept. DB, 153 Sixth Ave., New York 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th>-Ave., WH. ¥. 




















“Try a little Adv in A A.” 
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READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOE 
“Made over 11,000 yards of carpet on 


time the 
T * i never weavea day 
that I don’t make 20 eed Ido my own 

work, i weigh only 115 pounds—don’t tire 
Loom as goed an in t 80. 


s 
loom fn 
rs. Sadie 


















For over seven years I have been advertising in the Ameriean Agriculturist. Scores of American Agricalturist Folks 
ing good money with Newcomb Looms. I want all American Agriculturist readers to know how you can make 
your time most profitable—how 
po in your own home, that wi 
ig profits for as much or as 
that you'll be interested 
make more money and make it more easily by weaving on a 
than at any other kind of home employment. My 20 years’ experien’.» with 
their letters prove what you can do. 


made especially for home workers. 
pgs A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
thousands ofo 

Ro experience is nece: le 
you can make the finest an: 


Bear in mind al: 
—_ = 
en you owna Newcomb, that you will have more than 
keep you busy. o! mers 
with the Newcomb, and yeu can do likewise. 

house. . De mot neglect this opportunity. Write me teday for my free 
of weav. looms and the extremely 
farm.” W. B. STARK, Sec’y, NEWCOMB 


American Agriculturist 


Readers Can Easily Make At Home 


are earn- 


$25 Per Week 










ed can engage in a delightful and fascin. occn- 
1 not interfere with your other duties and assure you 
little time as you may be able to devote to it. I promise 
. Lsay, and I know that every word I say is true, that you can 
Newcomb Automatic Loom 

others and 












THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOO 


Unlike any other loom, it 












No ee Py stooping—no shuttle throwing. Just the easy work that 
id and young are making big ae today—et 

You will bedeligh 

most durabie 

kind, and even beautiful portieres, cheni 





W. B. STARK. -—w 
who will help you start a 
money-making business. “ 
EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 










simply wonderful. 









f our make from 625 to $30 


reasonable prices on which 
LOOM 























November 11, 1922 


UPWARD AND ONWARD 
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Rural Schools Made Interesting 


It's a splendid idea! What? The 
monthly letter sent by County Super- 
ntendent Zimmerman to every pub- 
lic school teacher in Racine county, 
Ws. Here is part of his No- 
vember letter to the teachers: 

Good-morning! How’s school? Glad 
to hear it; Keep right on until you 
‘an spare me a few moments for a 
chat over ways and means of improv- 
ing your school or yourself, You see 
it is Impossi.le for me to see you in 
person, so I take this method of 
making you a visit at this time I 
hope you will make_the best of it. 


All right. 
Ventilation 


These fine days your window is 
surely up, so as to provide fresh air 
to yourself and your pupils. Possibly 
n the morning it is somewhat chilly 
and a fire will feel very comfortable. 
Soon after you will see your children 
begin to yawn. Open the window and 
stop that yawning. Good, that is 
better... You see, the ventilating sys- 
tem is hardly sufficient for this time 
of the year, and should be gener- 
ously supplemented by using the win- 
dow. 

It is now just about one-half hour 
before noon or recess. Primary chil- 
dren please stand. Pass out and play. 

Drill Exercises 

How about the drills you prom- 

ised to give the children? It is al- 


most impossible to give too much 
drilling for your children. Drills in 
reading words, sentences, phono- 
grams, phonics. Drills in the addi- 
tion, subtraction, division, multipli- 
cation. The upper grades, too? Sure, 


the upper grades need it about as 
much as do the little ones. 

Have you taken a care lately in 
making the assignments of the les- 
sons that you should? Well, be sure 
to do so. This you cannot neglect if 
you expect a good school. You have 
no time? Well, take time, 

Please read every word in the little 
paper, “School Agriculture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training.” You 
will receive much benefit from its’con- 
tents. Then get up a club for. the 
school at the prices mentioned. I 
know of nothing. better for your 
school than this paper. In Agriculture 
many “good things will be found; 
manual training will be found, also 
domestic science. Can we have domes- 
tie science in our schools? Yes. How? 
Take the lessons in this little paper 
and have the children @6 the prac- 
tice work. at. their homes, and bring 
you @ sample for discussion. and 
study. Go at it right, and you will 
get much good out of it." Try it. 

Then . those problems in Farm 
Arithmetic in this “School Agriculture.” 
These should be a regular feature: in 
your. arithmetic class. They bring the 
work into the home life instead of 
into’ City. life. ‘Try them, They are 
good’ enough for the diploma exam- 
inations. Well, good-by for this time. 
I will come to see you again soon. 





When’er a noble deed is wrough 
When’er is spoken a noble thought, . 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


—[Longfellow, 





A New School Appliance 


SUSAN QUIEE 


We expected that Mr Bell, the head 
of our modern language department, 
when the returned from his year 
abroad would bring many new no- 
tions material and mental; we were 
not prepared, though, for at least 
ene school appliance with which he 
Was. provided. 

Soon after he resumed class work 
he said to the teacher holding sway 
in Room 9, “Miss Jenks, may I have 
= 9 this recess for my French cir- 
cle ?”’ 

Of course the young lady granted 
permission, wondering, however, why 
he preferred her small, secluded 
recitation room to his own spacious 
study hail. But she kyew that the 
circle had just graduatéd most of its 
members, and therefore did not need 
many seats. 

The. bell rang “or recess and a few 
minutes later strains of melody floated 
forth from thé most retired end of 
the. corridor. Inquisitive listeners 
followed jhe sound until they came 
to Room ¥, but not belonging to the 
mystic circle of the elect, they could 
not. gain the admittance accorded 
scholars wishing to enter a large 
study hall. 

Gradually Miss Jenks understood 
the reason Mr Bell had inclosed him- 
self. and his pupils far from the 
madding crowd. A senior boy owned 
a talking Machine, and while in Paris 
Mr Bell had secured several sets of 
dises recording French and German 
Songs. These national anthems and 
ballads, with selections from famous 


ery il 6 


linguistic ear of scholars in the mod- 
ern language department, and to ac- 
quaint them with foreign music, 
while affording delightful enteriain- 
ment. 

At the next teachers’ meeting Mr 
Bell was urged to allow the whole 
school now and then the privilege of 
enjoying the quaint and charming 
melodies of other lands; and he was 
heartily congratulated upon his 
cleverness in selecting so novel and 
effective an appliance. 





Young F olks’ Letter Box 


Dear Editor: I have read the boys’ 
and girls’ page and thought I would 
write a letter to help push it aleng, 
as I like to read them very much. 
I have many favorite books. Some of 
them are the Mary J. Holmes and 
Horatio Alger books. Alger books 
are for boys, but I like them because 
they are honest. I have twe brothers, 
Chancey and Orla. They like the 
books also. My sister calls me a book 
worm.—[Gréce H. Reynolds. 


Pets and a Piano 

I have been reading the letters 
that the young boys and girls have 
written and I would like to join your 
happy circle. I am a girl 8 years 
old and I like te go to school. I am 
in the fourth grade. I have two 
younger sisters and I have one 
brother. We live on a farm of over 
37 acres. We have five cows and 
two calves and two horses, one named 
Dell, the other one is Maud. We have 
about 100 chickens. I have a pet 
chicken. We have six sheep and 
three cats. We hace Seven large pigs 
and six small pigs. We have a piano 
and I am taking lessons.—[Viola 


Schriner. 
At the Fair 


I enjoy reading letters 
boys and girls have written. I, like 
Ethel, go to the fairs. My father 
shows hogs, sheep and vegetables. 
We generally go with him to one 
fair. This fall we went to Columbus. 
There is a great difference between | 
the county fairs and the state fairs. | 
When we were at Columbus we lived 
in a tent. It is great fun to live 





that the 


that way. During the day the band | ; 


played. in the grandstand, also there | 
were parades of militia boys carrying | 
muskets on their shoulders. At night | 
there were fireworks. There was a 
show which had 14 bears in it. Papa | 
and I went inte that show and saw 
the bears perform. It was pretty 
good. I saw animals there that I had‘ 
never seen before. 
see the boys and girls write more let- 
ters to this paper. I am 11 years ojd 
and I am in the eighth grade.—[Doro- 
thy Rice. 
A Seventh-Grade Girl 
I have been reading the young. 
folks” letter box, and.I think it is very 
nice, and-I thhave decided to join it.> 
I am a girl 13 years old. I try to 
go to schoolvevery day. I am in the 
seventh grade. I have not very far 
to go to school. I will try to write 
you a letter every other week. I) 
guess this is all I have to tell this | 
time.—[Clytice M. Wysong. 


A New Schoolhouse 

I am 12 years of age. I live on a 
smalil.farm. We have nine cows, two 
horses and two colts. We. haye a 
new schoolhouse. It has a slate roof 
and is very. cozy. It is about one-balt | 
mile away. I enjoy going home 
! 
| 
; 


dinner in the. pleasant ‘weather. 
[Marion R. Miller. 


_ Enjoys the Letters. 

Dear Editor: I live on a farm of | 
60 acres. I have one brother; he | 
is 10 years old. 
My father takes this paper and has| 
been taking it for a long time, and I 
enjoy reading the letters that other 
girls and boys write. I live one-half 
mile“ from school. My friend lives: 
next-door to us and I go to school | 
with her. We have lots of fun. I) 
have a piano and take music lessons 
during the winter, as in the sumr-er 
I have so much outdoor work to do 
that i do not have time to practice. 
‘In summer I do all the raking, driv- 
ing on the horse fork and help loal 
hay. We have four horses; their 
names are Daisy, Dan, Billy and Jip- | 
sey. I like to ride horseback. I 
haven't any saddle. We have one 
little colt, her name is Bessie and she 
is very cute: My brother and I have 
three pet cats, Spot, Niger and Tip. 


Tip can open a dor with his paws. | k 


We also have'a large dog. His name 
is Shep and he will catch a ball! if} 
you throw it to him.—[{Grace M., | 
Devonshire. 
Favorite Sports 

I indeed like the young folks’ page. | 
I like your letters very much Char- 
lotte, I was disappointed in not see- 
ing another letter from you in the 
last issue. Please do write again. I 
like your idea of having a question 
box. Here’s a question for it. What 


I would like to | 


I am 13 years old, | 


why? I forgot to tell you that I am 
a new member and if the boys and 
girls want me to write again I will 
be glad to do so. I am 12 years old 
and in the fifth grade. I live in a 
little country place. It is 1% miles 
from school. I love the walk.—[Cath- 


erine, 
A Busy Little Lady 

I am a. little girl 10 years old, the 
only child, I live on a farm two miles 
from school. I-drive my own horse. 
Her name is Maud. [I have nine ban- 
tams and 10 rabbits, three kittens and 
one pet dog named Perk. I like my 
schoolteacher very much. I enjoy 
my studies. I am in the fifth grade. 
Saturday I help my mamma work. I 
like to cook and clean my room and 
Pick bouquets and fix in holders for 
the dining room. On Sunday I go 
with papa and mamma to Sunday 
school, I enjoy reading the letters 
from other boys and girls about their 
schools and pets.—[Allie Lockwood. 
Likes Haying Time 

irl 9 years old. I live ona 

acres. I have four sisters 
brother. I like to go to 
I am in the sixth grade. I 
walk to school; it is about a quarter 
of a mile. I have a pet cat. I take 
the cows to pasture for papa and 
I help mamma in the house. I like it 
when haying time comes, when I can 
ride to the barn on the load of hay. 
{Della Davies, 


Concealed Word Answers 


Well, boys and girls, did you find 
all the hidden words in the Hal- 
loween puzzle, printed a couple of 
weeks ago? If you didn’t, get out 
your October 28 issue, and go over 
the puzzle again, and see how easy it 
really is to find the concealed words 
now that you know what they are. 
Here are the hidden words: 1, ghost; 
2, apple; 3, games; 4, candles; 5, 
leaves; 6, witches; 7, party; 8, stories; 
9, pumpkin; 10, corn. 

By the way, perhaps some of you 
ean make up some good Christmas, 
New Year and Easter concealed 
word puzzles. If you do, I'll be glad 
to read them. Address Puzzle Editor, 
care of this magazine, 


Iam a 
farm of 1 
and one 
school. 





, [27] 
Another Toothpick Puzzle 


Several weeks ago I printed a 
toothp.ck puzzie, which I think, from 


495 

















the way you boys and girls are send- 
ing answers, you 

must have en- 

[ | joyed greatly. 
Well, here's an- 

other one, Can 

you all work it? 

| The puzzle is to 

=— make five squares 





like the picture, and then take away 
just three toothpicks, and leave 
three complete squares. It’s easy. 
You'll think so, after you see the an- 
swer next week. 


Fighting Profanity 


One Sunday, not long ago, HW 
Catholics of Columbus, O, ma.ched 
before renewing Vows to abstain from 
the vain use of the Ho:y Name, and 
an audience of 12,000 heard an im- 
pressive sermon on the cathedral 
lawn. All hongr to them! Anyihing 
that will chec! the spread of pro- 
fanity is deserving praise. Profene 
language has spread to almost every 





spot in the land. It is heard.in the 
stores, in the shops, in the factories, 
on the farms, on the streets, and 
semetimes even in social circles where 


women preside. It is awful in its de- 
grading influence 

What a splendid thing if profanity 
could be wiped out. Isn’t tiis a beau- 
tiful text for granges and schools to 
use at the first opportunity? Let the 
grange lecturer and the schoolteach- 
er call attention to the prevalence of 
this vulgar, blasphemous language 
uttered by old and young men, and 
indeed by young women, and ast if 
each hearer will not do his pa:it in 


checking this moral disease that has 
become so contagious in character. If 
attention is called to this and a gentle 
rebuke offered whenever indulged in, 
morals, character and religion will 
benefit. If granges, churches or 
schools can set influences in motion 
to check this flood of verbal impiety 
they will deserve the earnest com- 


mendation of all mankind, 








Always 
Ready 


Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 














Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 


sdiled or so 
soda crackers 


like ordinary 
cause their 





crisp, clean freshness is 


protected by the 


moisture - proof 
and dust-tight 
package. 


Never Sold 
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Your Cholic 
OF ANY OF THESE EDISONS 
“§ Yes, FREE 


Shipped _posi- 


i eee mm tively and abso- 

+ me SS re ese Oe — == lutely "es You do 
not have to pay us a 'ainale penny ‘either now or later, "We don’t ask you to eta the phonograph 
—we just as A to accept 3 2 a free loan. We do not even ask you for any deposit or any 


guarantee, not even any ayment to us. All we ask. is that you tell us which of the 
ae, Edison outfits han ai er so that we can send that one to you on this free loan offer. 


. You Don’t Have 
» to Buy Anything 


Get any of the outfits ihn above—your choice of Ree: too, Simply get the phonograph 
andthe records and use them free just as though they were your own. Entertain yourself, your family and your 
friends, too, if you wish, with everything, from the catchiest, newest popular songs, side-splitting minstrels and vaude- 

ville monologues to the famous grand operas, Amberola and other records sung by the world’s greatest artists. Hear all this to per- 
fection ae the Edison Phonograph. After you have had all this entertainment absolutely free, then you may simply send the outfit right back 
sy our expense. Now if one of your friends wishes to get such an outfit tell him that he can get the rock-bottom price, on easy payments, 
& too; even as low as $2.00 a month without interest. But that’s not what we ask of you. We just want to send you your choice of 
the latest style Edison Phonograph free—your choice of records, too, all free—then we’ll convince you of the magnificent superiority 


; of the new style Edison. | It will cost us a little in express charges to get the phonograph back from you—that is true—but we’ll feel 
FR ES amply repaid for that, knowing that we have made youa friend and a walking advertisement of ee new style Edison Phonograph. 


COUPONS . Send Coupon for New Edison Books FREE Today 


F. K BABSON | Get our handsome Free Edison Catalog and list of over 1500 records so 

| mi ® you can select just the machine and the songs, recitations, etc., you want 

Dept. 4278, Edison Block, ” mes <@ . to hear onthis ult» gone offer... Remember, there-is absolutely no obligation on your 

Without obligations on om aes Ble pease ® part at all. - All-you need to do is to return the outfit at our expense when you are through with it. If 

phy full I Te at ee ‘of your calstors. ng you enjoy ‘good music, and the finest and most varied entertainment that it is possible to imagine, or if you 

my choice of a new style iidisow Phonograph, s want to give your family and friends a treat, such as they could not possibly get through any other means, 

then you should certainly send the Free Coupon to-day. Don’t wait—your name and address on a 

Name _ postal will do, but the coupon is handier. No letter necessary. Be certain to write while the offer 
lasts. Better write to-day. 


: ~~ | i, EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS 


af 


% Dept. 4278, Edison Block, Chcage SANADIAN ‘OFFICE: 388 Portage ‘Avenue, Winnipes, Conade 


Mo letter necessary; just sign and mail this froe coupon right NOW. TODAY. 























